ANOTHER  LUCKY  CANNED  FOODS  BOOSTER.  Gerald  B.  Davis, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  grocer,  boosted  his  canned  food  sales  and  won  the  $25 
first  prize  in  American  Can  Company’s  canned  food  display  contest.  Every 
month,  grocers  all  over  the  country  enter  displays  in  these  contests. 
They’re  part  of  our  nation-wide  campaign  to  promote  canned  food  sales. 


AMERICAN  CAN 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 


COMPANY 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


TANDEM 

THRESHING 
UNIT 


The  Hamachek  Tandem  Uait  for  threshing  Henderson 
Bush  Lima  Beans  was  first  developed  in  1 926,  but  since  then 
many  improvements  have  been  made.  Canners  who  have 
made  comparisons  with  single  viners,  or  units  consisting  of  two 
regular  length  viners,  have  purchased  over  250  of  these  units 
and  found  savings  so  large  that  they  consider  them  a  necessity. 

The  use  of  the  Hamachek  Tandem  Unit  effects  the  follow¬ 
ing  savings  over  the  use  of  single  viners; 

1.  Very  materially  reduces  the  cost  of  picking  lima  beans 
for  color  and  maturity.  If  lima  beans  are  harvested  when 
they  reach  a  state  of  maturity  of  80  to  95  percent  “greens,”  a 
saving  of  six  to  eight  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  2  cans  is  effected. 

2.  Threshes  the  beans  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  pods, 
because  of  the  additional  beating  capacity. 

3.  Materially  increases  the  percentage  of  small  tender 
beans,  as  more  of  them  are  secured. 

4.  Breakage  or  damage  is  reduced,  as  the  viners  can  be 
operated  at  lower  speeds,  thus  assuring  less  waste  and  clearer 
liquor  in  the  can. 

5.  The  short  viner  adds  fully  25  percent  to  the  capacity  of 
only  a  regular  viner. 


CUT  DOWN  WASTE 


Loss  in  breaking  up  and 
sieving  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
squash,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  vegetables  and  berries 
may  rim  as  high  as  9%— 
imless  your  machines  ore 
built  to  get  rid  of  the  waste 
without  losing  a  lot  of  pure 
pulp. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


PULPER  and  FINISHER 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  FINISHER 

Used  after  the  Pulp- 
er.  Reduces  pulp  to 
finest  possible  con¬ 
sistency.  Makes 
product  smoother, 
more  attractive. 


TO  PROGRESSIVE  CANNERS 

These  are  only  2  of  the  machines  we  manufac¬ 
ture  for  canners  who  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
standards,  improve  qualities  and  render  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 
We  invite  inquiries  for  information  on  modern 
canning  machinery  for  any  and  every  purpose. 


You  can  retain  all  the  tasty,  nutritious  material  with 
just  the  amount  of  roughage  you  want  and  discard  only 
the  actual  waste.  Tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  5% 
to  9%  after  installation  of  this  equipment.  Figure  out 
what  that  would  mean  on  your  tonnage — ^then  get  full 
information  and  prices  on  these  two  practical  machines. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  PULPER 

Made  in  2  sizes.  | 
No.  50  handles  5 
to  15  tons  per 
hour. 


No.  100,  10  to  30 
tons  per  hour. 


(Spragu»-S«lls  Division)  / 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  y 
SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^ 

fSpragy*-S*llt  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  wnd  □  Super  Pulper 


Please  send 

Full  details  of  the 
□  Your  complete  General 


□  Super  Finisher 
Catalog. 


IF  rile  fur  Descriptive  Circular, 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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Crown’s  greatest  testimonial  is  the  confi-  representatives.  He  knows  also  that  back 

dence  and  good  will  of  its  canner-customers.  of  those  men  is  the  genuine  interest  and 

,  ^  TT  ,  ,  cooperation  of  every  company  executive. 

At  Crown  Headquarters,  the  can  contract 

is  only  the  beginning.  Immediately  there  Grown  has  brought  together  a  management 
goes  into  operation  a  personal  follow-through  and  personnel  of  long  experience  and  special 
so  that  every  customer  knows  from  practi-  abilities.  Their  enterprise  has  already  given 
cal  experience  the  alert,  eager  contact  of  the  packing  industry  a  new  conception  of 
service  men,  research  field  men  and  sales  policies  and  service. 

GROWN  GAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 
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Meet  Paul  Krause,  the  man  in 
i  the  picture.  But  don’t  ask 
him  to  look  up  right  now.  He’s 
concentrating  on  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  job  . . .  cutting  a  cam  gear. 
Needless  to  say,  cutting  gears  is  a 
painstaking,  delicate  operation. 
Every  tooth  must  be  formed  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately— particularly 
for  high-speed  equipment. 

You  know  what  can  happen  to 
any  machine  when  one  small  but 
important  part  goes  haywire. 


Paul  is  safeguarding  users  of 
Continental’s  equipment  against 
trouble  like  that.  That’s  his  job 
and  has  been  for  23  years.  His 
long  experience  and  skill  have 
been  gained  at  our  Syracuse  Ma¬ 
chine  Shop  where  he’s  in  charge 
of  our  gear  cutting  department. 

We’re  proud  of  Paul  Krause. 
He’s  typical  of  all  Continental’s 
expert  machinists  who  day  after 
day  turn  out  sturdy,  dependable 
equipment  for  our  canning  cus¬ 


tomers  . . .  equipment  that’s  easy 
and  economical  to  operate,  supe¬ 
rior  in  every  way,  because  it 
goes  through  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  but  one  thought  in 
mind — perfection.  You’ll  prob¬ 
ably  never  meet  Paul  Krause  face 
to  face.  But  when  you  use  our 
equipment,  you  can  credit  its 
smooth,  efficient  operation  to  him 
and  to  many  other  ContinentaJ 
craftsmen  behind  the  scenes  in 
our  machine  shops. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  j 

^-1 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA^^ 
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EDITORIALS 


That  thing  called  “price”— The  thing  that 

is  griping  the  canners,  everywhere  right  now,  is 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  being  sold,  both 
as  spots  and  as  futures.  To  us  it  would  seem  that  this 
year’s  packs  ought  to  make  the  canners  good  money. 
Why?  The  question  seems  superfluous,  as  the  reasons 
are  apparent  to  all  men.  “Carry-overs,”  that  club  which 
buyers  always  use  so  successfully  against  all  canners 
when  they  come  to  sell,  are  out  of  the  picture  so  far  as 
any  real  “surplus”  may  be  concerned,  and  are  down  to 
or  below  the  amounts  always  needed  to  keep  retail 
shelves  filled;  because  it  is  an  almost  fatal  thing  to 
allow  consumers  to  ask  for  any  canned  foods  and  not 
find  the  retailer  able  to  supply  them.  More  canners 
today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
carry  goods  through  the  year  to  keep  their  regular 
customers  supplied  as  needed.  That  is  the  way  to  build 
up  good-will  in  any  line  and  for  any  brand,  as  everyone 
knows.  And  that  is  where  “carry-overs”  come  from 
today.  Put  on  a  percentage  basis  the  amount  of  such 
goods  held  cannot  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
pack,  and  in  heavy  consuming  lines  very  much  higher. 
No  item  of  canned  foods  carry-over  today  exceeds  that 
minimum  figure  and  most  of  them  are  well  below  it. 
So  there  is  no  heavy  drag  from  big  surpluses  from 
former  years’  packs. 

Whether  or  not  this  industry  ever  feels  any  sudden 
and  prolonged  call  from  war  demands,  with  resultant 
steeply  advancing  prices,  there  is  today  a  vast  increase 
in  the  normal  consumption  of  the  goods  over  recent 
years,  from  the  heavily  increased  employment  due  to 
war  preparations — the  longer  hours  worked  as  well  as 
the  added  employees  required.  All  this  adds  up  to  more 
money  to  spend,  and  our  American  families  know  how 
io  do  that ;  when  they  have  the  money  coming  in  they 
indulge  themselves,  and  mainly  in  better  living,  that, 
at  times  at  least,  they  may  have  had  to  curtail  in  recent 
years.  “Business  Week’s”  thermometer  as  a  business 
■  ndicator  now  stands  at  127  as  against  102  a  year  ago. 
-hat  25  per  cent  increase  will  be  reflected  first  in  the 
demands — for  food — and,  by  the  same  token,  it  ought 
to  mean  an  equivalent  increase  in  prices.  That  would 
ije  merely  the  application  of  the  inevitable  law  of 
■jupply  and  Demand,  and  is  therefore  natural  and  not 
.  naginary  or  theoretical. 


We  could  go  on  and  point  out  the  starvation  now  pres¬ 
ent  in  so  much  of  the  world,  and  to  relieve  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  even  now  begging  foods  to  feed  them,  in 
all  countries.  There  would  seem  to  be  every  apparent 
reason  why  canned  foods,  the  safest  and  best  of  all 
forms  of  food,  should  be  strong  in  prices,  and  at  ranges 
which  would  return  the  canners  fair  profits.  Yet  the 
very  reverse  is  the  actual  condition.  Let  some  of  our 
great  economists  solve  that  one. 

We  would  rather  not  say  this,  but  it  seems  a  fact 
beyond  possibility  of  dispute,  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
manner  and  methods  of  canned  foods  distribution 
used  by  canners,  and  in  canners’  financing.  Too  late 
for  this  season  to  take  up  either  or  both  of  these  sore 
spots,  but  let’s  look  at  the  picture. 

Here  in  Baltimore,  spot  and  future  canned  tomatoes 
are  being  quoted,  for  standards,  at  35  cents,  52V2  cents, 
75  cents  and  $2.25  for  Is,  2s,  2l^s  and  10s,  and  it  is 
no  secret  that  even  lower  prices  have  been  made. 
Regardless  of  crop  conditions  and  all  else,  everyone  says 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  at  these  prices  as  cost, 
and  most  assuredly  not  at  the  still  lower  prices.  Amidst 
the  cussing  they  blame  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Sons,  and  Thomas 
Roberts  &  Co.,  saying  they  are  trying  to  underbuy  each 
other,  and  they  also  add  in  some  field  brokers  who  make 
low  prices  to  induce  business.  Suppose  all  this  were 
so,  that  does  not  excuse  any  canner  for  his  foolishness 
in  selling  at  these  below  cost  prices.  They  could  not 
buy,  not  if  all  the  buying  agents  and  cut-throat 
pirates  in  the  country  were  in  the  game,  if  the  canners 
did  not  sell  the  goods !  And  that  is  a  thoroughly  indi¬ 
vidual  matter.  In  fact  it  becomes  compounded  foolish¬ 
ness  when  any  canner  sells  ju.st  because  some  other 
benighted  canner  sells.  That  is  the  kernel  in  the  nut, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  correction — no  form  of 
united  selling  or  any  other  such  nonsense — if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  canner  has  not  the  guts  to  ask  a  cost,  plus 
some  profit,  for  his  goods.  Many  canners,  of  course, 
just  turn  their  goods  over  to  a  broker,  any  broker,  to 
sell  at  any  price  he  or  they  can  get,  but  when  they  add 
to  that  the  insanity  of  letting  some  other  canner  set  the 
price  for  them,  well,  the  case  becomes  hopeless.  Stop 
blaming  the  buyers,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  and 
begin  to  manage  your  own  business;  and  is  there  any- 
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thing  as  important  as  the  price  you  get  for  the  goods? 
That’s  where  your  profit  comes  from,  if  any. 

You  are  scared  to  death  that  you  will  have  some  goods 
left  on  your  hands ;  or  the  more  general  excuse  is — and 
we’ve  heard  this  from  some  big  canners — ^they  need 
the  money  and  can  get  quick  cash  from  these  below  cost 
buyers !  If  any  canner  has  any  goods  left  on  his  hands 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  will  be  because 
all  this  war  talk  is  a  mere  dream  and  never  existed, 
that  hard  work  and  good  money  never  induce  any  man 
or  woman  to  buy  the  food  in  greater  quantities  and 
varieties,  that  human  nature  has  turned  a  flip-flop  and 
is  not  at  all  like  anything  we  have  always  been  led  to 
believe. 

Yea,  we  have  been  trying  for  years  to  force  the  can¬ 
ners  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves;  not  that  we  get 
anything  out  of  it,  except  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
industry  a  happy  one,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
trying.  The  day  will  come  when  all  canners  will  quit 
kidding  themselves  on  their  costs,  and  knowing  the 
costs  will  not  sell  unless  the  price  brings  it  and  some 
profit ! ! 

The  irony  of  the  thing  is:  the  wholesale  buyers  of 
every  kind,  the  brokers  and  the  retailers  all  make 
money  on  the  goods.  It  is  just  the  canners,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  goods,  who  work  for  nothing,  or  less.  If 
the  canners  understand  this,  and  like  it — all  right ! 

“AMERICAN”  BOOSTS — Again  the  American  Can 
has  given  canned  foods  consumption  another  big  boost 
— doing  the  work  for  the  canners,  in  better  informing 
the  consuming  public.  In  their  letter  they  say: 

“In  cooperation  with  the  NEA  Syndicate,  we  prepared  a 
series  of  six  articles  with  recipes  and  two  photographs  on 
'Using  Canned  Foods  in  Summer*  This  material  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  conforming  with  NEA  editorial  standards  and 
released  to  450  newspapers  having  a  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  15,000,000.  Thus,  for  the  six  consecutive  days  this 
series  reached  the  impressive  total  of  90,000,000  circulation 
— a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  canned  foods. 

“Unlike  most  of  Canco’s  material,  which  may  be  used  by 
anyone,  this  was  exclusive  to  the  NEA  and  is  not  available 
for  reproduction.” 

CORN  CANNERS  FIRST— Says  “Corn-O-Grams” : 

“Corn  canners  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee  while  in  Washington.  Our 
offers  to  aid  were  gratefully  accepted. 

“What  happened  was  that  Bureau  President  Miles  Lang¬ 
ley  contacted  the  National  Defense  Committee  through 
arrangements  he  requested  to  have  made  by  one  of  the 
Maine  senators.  Subsequent  contacts  with  personnel  of 
the  committee  resulted. 

“It  was  learned  that  corn  canners  were  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first  in  the  food  business  to  offer  industry 
cooperation. 

“The  Chicago  session  heartily  endorsed  the  action  and 
furthered  it  by  requesting  that  Bureau  pursue  the  general 
offer  to  some  specific  end  for  accomplishing  definite  results.” 


AND  THIS  WILL  HELP— From  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  Editorial  page : 

BARGAINING  AS  EQUALS 
“The  most  striking  phase  of  in  ter- American  relations  at 
this  time  is  the  ability  of  a  large  number  of  great  and  small 
nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  discuss  their  political, 
economic  and  financial  problems  as  equals.  No  American 
country  is  too  weak  or  too  small  to  have  its  views  and  inter¬ 
ests  considered  and  weighed.  At  a  time  when  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  powerful  nations  insist  upon  dictating  to  and 
dominating  their  weaker  neighbors,  the  contrast  is  all  the 
more  marked. 

“At  the  Pan-American  Conference  in  Havana,  a  practical 
example  of  this  equality  in  bargaining  was  given.  All  the 
nations  represented  there  were  moved  by  similar  political 
interests,  although  in  the  economic  sphere  considerable 
differences  of  viewpoint  developed.  Nevertheless,  the  deci¬ 
sions  taken  were  freely  reached  in  debate,  and  a  number  of 
compromises  were  effected  which  were  often  at  variance 
with  the  stand  early  taken  by  the  United  States.” 

U.  S.  PACKS  OF  CANNED  PEACHES 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 


1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

State  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  cases  cases  eases  cases 

New  York .  13,613  9,208  35,133  11,242  41,526 

Georgia  .  (o)  (o)  (a)  (a)  (a) 

Michigan  .  73,747  39,766  73,460  12,944  135,449 

Utah  .  4,602  33,398  764  10,958  17,871 

Washington  .  4,966  38,650  75,265  113,212  218,217 

Oregon  .  2,767  74,615  79,960  60,934  109,556 

California  .  11,472,039  10,925,338  13,707,694  10,044,968  11,561,555 

Other  States .  175,000  61,625  19,874  146,100  32,0C0 


Total  .  11,746,634  11,182,600  13,992,140  10,400,358  12,116,173 

(a)  Included  in  “Other  States.” 

Peach  Pack  by  Size  of  Container 

1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

Size  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  eases  cases  cases  ctiscs 

No.  2V> .  6,863,457  6,976,433  8,429,612  6,460,215  8,117,862 

8Z  Short  and  Tall .  323,671  344,288  483,802  318,632  441,800 

No.  1  Tall .  1,214,594  1,200,067  1,469,851  1,028,544  1,461,676 

No.  2 .  379,735  384,279  460,950  318,308  204,896 

No.  10 .  2,962,539  2,243,080  2,985,742  2,109,896  1,833,982 

Miscellaneous  .  2,638  34,453  172,183  164,764  55,957 


Total  .  11,746,634  11,182,600  13,992,140  10,400,358  12,116,173 

U.  S.  PACKS  OF  CANNED  PEARS 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 

1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

State  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  cases  cases  cases  eases 

New  York .  46,803  52,128  103,567  84,562  100,044 

Michigan  .  301,993  463,003  464,647  477,629  499,919 

Washington  .  1,529,378  1,627,165  1,632,831  1,322,878  1,644,563 

Oregon  .  1,436,115  1,664,806  1,428,868  1,260,250  1,286,562 

California  .  1,444,247  2,494,050  1,673,212  1,709,787  1,366,837 

Other  States .  8,338  13,213  12,947  3,084  5,413 


Total  .  4,766,874  6,104,365  6,115,962  4,848,090  4,803,4C3 

Pear  Pack  by  Size  of  Container 

1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 

Size  Actual  Aettial  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  cases  cases  cases  cases 

No.  2% .  2,902,948  3,415,206  2,659,391  2,381,321  2,553,264 

8Z  Short  and  Tall .  177,299  260,436  294,659  360,336  298,729 

No.  1  (Tall) .  290,750  721,225  618,593  709,221  586,839 

No.  2 .  441,735  677,445  672,924  395,987  448,438 

No.  10 .  744,202  1,006,892  866,960  834,360  887,582 

Miscellaneous  .  209,940  24,162  13,636  176,875  28,551 


Total  .  4,766,874  6,104,365  5,116,962  4,848,090  4,803,402 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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THE  JUICES 


By  **BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade' 


“You  can’t  see  the  forest  for  the  trees”  and  many  of 
us  are  so  close  to,  and  so  engrossed  with  our  various 
individual  problems  it’s  hard  for  us  to  adopt  the  proper 
perspective  in  connection  with  our  industry,  or  even 
the  part  we  take  or  ought  to  take  in  it.  This  comment 
is  prompted  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Columbus  Ohio 
Daily  Dispatch.  The  editorial  follows : 

“One  of  the  aids  to  physical  comfort  during 
periods  of  intense  hot  weather  such  as  that  of  the 
past  week  is  the  increased  variety  of  attractive  fruit 
and  vegetable  juices  now  available.  Medical  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  a  substantial  intake  of  cooling  liquids 
when  the  mercury  runs  high  is  not  only  healthful 
but  promotes  a  sense  of  wellbeing. 

“It  has  not  been  many  years  since  these  seasonable 
beverages  were  few  in  number  and  had  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  home.  Oranges  could  be  squeezed  for 
orange  juice  and  lemons  for  lemonade.  For  variety, 
one  could  make  limeade  or  orangeade  or  perhaps  a 
fruit  punch  or  a  cooler  of  some  sort  made  of  berry 
juice. 

“Today,  however,  the  production  and  sale  of  juices 
in  large  variety  in  cans  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  to 
great  trouble  in  the  home  kitchen.  As  to  this  variety, 
a  survey  printed  by  the  food  columnist  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  recently  discloses  there  are  now  fifty- 
two  different  types  of  juice  available  on  the  big  city 
market. 

“Besides  the  standard  orange,  pineapple,  tomato 
and  grapefruit  juices  common  to  almost  every 
American  breakfast  table,  here  are  some  of  the  other 
kinds  now  being  processed. 

“Peas,  parsley,  okra,  string  beans,  spinach,  water¬ 
cress,  celery,  radishes,  leeks,  horseradish,  carrots, 
apricots,  nectarines,  prunes,  watermelon,  strawberry, 
loganberry,  blueberry,  blackberry  (and  a  number  of 
other  berries)  bananas  and  paw-paws.  The  juice  of 
various  tropical  fruits  such  as  the  papaia  are  also 
now  available. 

“The  strangest  addition  of  all  are  two  recently 
developed  alfalfa  juice  and  the  liquid  squeezed  from 
fresh  lawn  grass.  This  development  followed 
promptly  on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  a  few 
months  ago  that  fresh  grass  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  vitamin  B. 

“Old  Nebuchadnezzar,  doomed  end  to  his  days 
eating  grass  was  a  number  of  centuries  too  soon. 
Today  he  could  take  his  ease  with  a  cooling  beaker  of 
grass  juice  instead  of  grubbing  for  sustenance  ‘like 
the  beast  of  the  field.’  ” 


Rather  interesting  is  it  not  that  an  editorial  writer 
in  a  large  daily  would  be  so  interested  in  “juices”  that 
he  would  write  an  editorial  on  a  commonplace  to  the 
canner  who  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  use 
of  some  juice  or  another?  The  chances  are  that  the 
man  in  question  is  a  devotee  of  some  juice  or  another; 
maybe  his  good  wife  blends  orange,  lemon  and  lime 
juice  to  suit  his  particular  fancy  and  thirst  these 
humid  dog  days.  Maybe  she  too  is  on  a  diet  of  carrot 
or  beet  juice,  perhaps  some  one  has  recommended  in 
her  case  that  sauerkraut  juice  would  quickly  tone  up 
her  system,  and  so  we  might  conjecture  for  a  long  time 
and  then  possibly  not  hit  on  the  particular  juice 
prompting  the  article. 

Never  mind  what  started  the  trend  of  thought  result¬ 
ing  in  the  message,  let’s  pin  it  on  the  wall  in  our  office, 
or  slip  it  under  the  glass  on  top  of  our  desks,  and  read 
it  over  once  in  a  while  when  we  get  a  little  down  in  the 
mouth  about  the  future  of  our  business.  Apparently 
Appert,  Pasteur  and  all  the  pioneers  in  the  canning 
industry  started  something  that  as  far  as  we  know  may 
still  be  in  its  infancy  instead  of  being  on  the  way  out 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  when  looking  at  the 
progress  made  in  the  processing  and  selling  of  frozen 
foods  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  cities  of  only  reasonable  size  we  do  find  retail 
stores  starting  to  specialize  in  the  vending  of  juices, 
and  all  too  often  they  are  dubbed  “Health  Stores.”  The 
name  is  all  right  and  probably  properly  indicative  of 
the  result  after  indulging  in  a  long  enough  regime  of 
beverages  processed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
vitamins,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it’s  too  bad  the  naming  of  these 
beverage  depots  carries  with  it  a  stigma  of  invalidism 
The  brawniest  among  us  might  well  take  on  a  course  of 
juices  for  a  month,  cut  down  on  some  other  food  and  be 
in  much  better  health,  especially  after  fifty !  As  these 
stores  multiply,  more  and  more  folks  are  going  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  health  juices  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  bound  to  increase.  At  least  if  you  can 
judge  of  the  future  by  past  happenings. 

With  the  coming  of  these  specialty  stores  in  large 
centers  we  must  next  consider  the  problem  of  stocks 
which  they  must  face.  Scarcely  anyone  wishing  to 
start  such  a  retail  business  can  readily  turn  to  a  single 
source  and  be  assured  of  being  able  to  secure  his  sup¬ 
plies.  This  is  not  true  as  you  know  of  the  average  retail 
food  market.  The  field  of  course,  is  full  of  processors 
who  are  anxious  to  contact  these  newcomers  in  retail 
distribution  but  they  have  no  common  meeting  ground. 

Years  ago  when  a  canner  became  especially  adept  in 
canning  corn,  we’ll  say,  he  probably  next  considered 
some  other  companion  crop  and  began  canning  that.  As 
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his  line  grew  in  size  he  finally  came  to  the  point  where 
he  felt  he  could  no  longer  continue  to  grow  and  pack  all 
his  goods  himself  so  he  printed  labels,  “Distributed  by” 
and  then  bought  his  supplies  from  others  with  which  to 
round  out  his  line.  Surely  today  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  both  canners  and  brokers  who  are  specialists,  not 
only  in  packing  a  certain  juice  to  quality  standards  but 
who  are  also  well  qualified  to  furnish  the  stock  for  the 
complete  outfitting  of  “Health  Stores,”  wherever  they 
may  be  located. 

Here  too  is  an  opportunity  for  those  with  the  well 
being  of  their  State  in  mind  to  do  a  great  job  of  collect¬ 
ing,  labeling  and  merchandising  the  juice  products  of 
one  State,  under  a  State  mark  will  reflect  honor  and 
glory  on  the  commonwealth.  Secretaries  of  State  can¬ 
ners  associations  ought  to  compile  records  of  the  output 
by  commodities  of  each  canner  in  the  State,  and  then 
arrange  to  form  the  necessary  merchandising  group  ta 
sell  the  combined  outputs  of  interested  canners.  With 
such  an  organization,  research  chemists  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  can  be  interested  in  the  plan  and  much  valu¬ 
able  data  secured  that  would  not  be  available  to  an 
individual.  The  whole  science  of  adult  health  preserva¬ 
tion  by  means  of  preserved  foods  is  so  new  this  re¬ 
search  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  continued  sucess  of 
the  newest  canning  industry. 

Of  course,  individual  canners  will  continue,  as  in  the 
past,  to  market  their  output  but  organization  into 
groups  for  the  common  good  will  soon  result  in  greatly 
increased  sales  and  profits. 

Again,  however,  we  must  take  care  not  to  let  George 
do  it  all.  The  mere  formation  of  merchandising  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  all  sorts  of  juices  will 
not  answer  at  all!  As  fast  as  information  of  interest 
to  consumers  has  been  secured  in  connection  with 
established  research,  it  should  be  passed  on  to  the  press, 
not  allowed  to  linger  in  dusty  offices  until  brought  to 
light  in  some  convention  address  or  in  some  unpreten¬ 
tious  leaflet  published  by  some  individual  canner.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  too  much  information  concerning  our 
mutual  problems  is  still  held  to  be  the  sole  secret  of 
those  discovering  it.  We  won’t  get  to  our  ultimate 
objective  in  good  order  and  profitably  too  until  we 
make  available  to  all  in  the  industry  essential  facts 
concerning  the  products  we  all  pack  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

If  food  brokers  will  only  take  up  this  suggestion  and 
start  specializing  in  juices  they  can  exert  a  helpful  in¬ 
fluence  in  getting  canners  like  minded.  They  do  this  in 
other  lines,  there  is  every  reason  except  the  one  of 
hesitation  that  they  do  it  in  juices.  In  very  large  mar¬ 
kets  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  jobbers  in  juices  would 
do  a  nice  business  but  again,  leave  the  matter  to  the 
jobber  and  you  are  allowing  control  of  the  industry  to 
pass  out  of  your  hands  and  into  that  of  the  distributors. 

The  larger  canner,  packing  a  juice  or  two  as  a  part 
of  his  line,  will  probably  be  loath  to  take  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion  but  he  should  not  be  averse  to  packing  the  com¬ 
modity  in  which  he  is  most  interested  for  distributor’s 


label.  After  all,  we  haven’t  a  juice  today,  not  excepting 
tomato  juice,  grapefruit  and  orange  juice,  that  will  not 
benefit  from  increased  consumption  whether  under 
factory  or  distributor’s  label.  The  marketing  of  all 
juices  by  a  common  house  however,  will  do  a  lot  toward 
widening  the  field.  No  anxiety  need  be  felt  by  the 
little  fellow  with  a  single  juice,  specialty  at  that,  that 
his  product  will  be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  others  better 
and  longer  known.  The  very  fact  that  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  organization  stocks  retail  distributors  with  a  full 
line  assures  him  that  his  product  will  stand  as  good  a 
show  as  the  next  one  when  the  consumer  starts  to  visit 
the  stores  where  goods  are  on  sale  in  a  complete  “health 
food”  set  up. 

Packers  of  one  juice  or  a  dozen  will  learn  by  trial 
that  their  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  they  widen 
the  field  of  distribution  for  their  products  by  offering 
their  products  for  sale  through  marketing  specialists  in 
juices,  or  by  brokers  who  are  in  a  position  to  quote  all 
wanted  items  in  a  complete  line  of  beverages. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  CANNERS 

By  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Labor,  112  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WITH  each  passing  season  for  twenty-five  years, 
growers  and  canners  in  New  York  State,  the 
second  largest  canning  State  in  the  country, 
have  used  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  to 
recruit  workers.  As  the  demands  for  personnel  in¬ 
creased  with  the  advent  of  each  harvest  season,  efforts 
of  the  Employment  Service  were  expanded  accordingly. 

And  so,  the  harvest-time  of  1940  sees  probably  the 
greatest  concentration  of  harvest  hands,  fruit  pickers, 
packers,  truck  drivers,  and  workers  for  all  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  cannery  jobs,  ever  mobilized  by  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service.  Over  90  offices  located  in 
key  communities  throughout  the  State  are  cooperating 
in  a  combined  effort  to  concentrate  workers,  when  and 
where  the  workers  are  needed.  Each  applicant  is 
directed  to  the  job  he  can  best  perform  and  kept  from 
aimless  wanderings  in  a  haphazard  search  for 
employment. 

To  bring  workers  and  employers  together  at  the  local 
offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  the  counties 
where  the  canneries  are  located,  considerable  advance 
preparations  were  needed.  Each  local  office  in  the  net¬ 
work  throughout  the  State  received  instructions  early 
in  the  year  in  a  promotional  program  designed  to  bring 
into  the  office  either  applicants  or  orders  for  applicants, 
or  both. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Canners  co¬ 
operated  through  its  late  secretary,  John  P.  Street,  who 
in  a  personal  letter  to  each  member  of  the  association, 
recommended  that  the  employment  office  nearest  to  the 
cannery  receive  advance  notice  of  expected  require¬ 
ments  for  workers. 
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With  the  early  season  of  harvests  of  rhubarb  and 
asparagus,  men  and  women  were  referred  to  work  in 
the  harvest  and  the  canning.  As  each  new  crop 
matures,  additional  workers  are  routed  to  the  area 
where  they  are  needed.  And  this  operation  will  be 
repeated  over  and  over  until  the  final  late  crops  of 
apples,  beans  and  squash  have  all  been  harvested  and 
packed. 

Interviewers  in  the  local  offices  of  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  assigned  to  this  special  work  received 
training  material  defining  the  complete  list  of  occupa¬ 
tions  involved,  a  seasonal  calendar  showing  peak  periods 
of  activity,  and  a  map  of  the  State  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canneries  by  counties. 

Each  occupation  in  canneries  was  thoroughly  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  interviewers  to  better  acquaint  them 
with  the  skills  needed  by  applicants  for  each  job. 
Material  for  this  purpose  was  segregated  into  three 
major  categories  of  operations,  described  as:  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  product  in  which  machine  or  hand  labor  is 
used  in  preparation  for  canning;  canning  and  cooking; 
describing  preliminary  operations  such  as  filling, 
closing  or  capping,  and  cooking;  and  occupations  con¬ 
cerned  with  warehousing. 

During  the  peak  of  the  season,  July,  August  and 
September,  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  10,000  men 
and  women  are  provided  with  employment  by  the 
canning  industry  in  New  York  State.  While  the  in¬ 
dustry  uses  very  largely  workers  who  reside  in  the 
locality,  many  of  whom  return  to  the  same  cannery 
year  after  year,  there  is  usually  a  shortage  of  such 
skilled  workers  as  retort  men  and  closing  machine 
operators.  Mechanics  who  are  needed  for  maintenance 
of  machinery  in  the  canneries,  are  usually  employed 
by  can  manufacturers. 

Production  peaks  in  the  industry  often  necessitate 
employment  of  additional  workers  on  short  notice.  It 
is  in  this  phase  of  operations  that  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  plays  a  most  important  role — it  is  able 
to  concentrate  man  power  into  each  section  of  the  State 
as  needed,  out  of  sections  where  it  is  not  needed. 


Undoubtedly  the  Most  Economical,  Fool-Proof,  Wear- 
Proof  Exhauster  on  the  Market  Today! 


CRCO  TYPE  G 

Exhauster 

Available  for  Live  Steam  or 
Hot  Water  Operation 

Designed  by  CRCO  to  be  outstanding  for 
its  durability,  efficiency  and  unusually  low 
cost  of  operation,  this  Exhauster  has  met  all 
tests  and  canners  pronounce  it  exceptionally 
satisfactory  under  all  operating  conditions. 

The  CRCO  Exhaust  Box  is  of  all-metal  con¬ 
struction  with  electrically  welded  joints. 
Pitched  covers  in  three  easy-to-handle  sections 
give  ready  access  to  the  interior.  Round  or 
square  cans,  jars  and  bottles  ranging  from  2" 
to  4J"  in  diameter  can  be  sent  through  with¬ 
out  adjusting  the  guide  rails.  There  are  no 
transfer  discs  where  cans  may  be  turned  over 
or  damaged,  and  marking  of  can  by  contact 
with  guides  is  entirely  eliminated. 

CRCO  Exhaust  Boxes  are  built  to  your  own 
capacity  specifications,  and  may  be  designed 
to  fit  the  floor  space  available. 

If  you  want  greater  efficiency — less  trouble 
— and  lower  costs,  investigate  the  CRCO 
Exhauster  today! 


To  achieve  the  most  effective  results,  each  office  of 
the  Employment  Service  in  its  contacts  with  executives 
in  the  industry  urges  them  not  only  to  notify  the  office 
in  advance  of  estimated  personnel  requirements,  but 
.also  to  encourage  workers  when  their  job  is  finished  to 
return  to  the  employment  office  for  referral  to  plants 
in  other  sections  where  work  is  reaching  proportions 
of  peak  production. 

To  employers  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  addresses  half  of  its  slogan — “Men  and  women 
tor  jobs.” 

To  employees  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  addresses  the  other  half  of  its  slogan — “Jobs 
tor  men  and  women.” 

For  the  State  of  New  York  at  large,  the  State  Em- 
T-loyment  Service  justifiably  proclaims  its  entire  slogan 
— “Men  and  women  for  jobs — jobs  for  men  and  women.” 


Chisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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SPRAY  RESIDUES 

Federal  Security  Administrator 
Paul  V.  McNutt  announced  July 
29th  he  had  requested  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  expedite  a 
scientific  review  of  its  recently 
completed  report  on  its  3-year  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  toxicity  of  lead 
arsenate  spray  residues  “to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  new  tolerances.” 

Mr.  McNutt’s  statement  was 
prompted  by  a  telegraphic  inquiry 
received  from  R.  W.  Gray  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Manager  of  the  California 
Tree  Fruit  Agreement,  an  organi¬ 
zation  representing  Bartlett  Pear 
growers  and  shippers  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Gray  explained  that  his  inquiry 
was  prompted  by  a  report  in  circu¬ 
lation  that  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  contemplates  an  early  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tolerance. 

The  Administrator  advised  the 
Californian  by  letter  on  July  26th 
that  in  taking  over  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  on  July  1,  1940  “we  have 
quite  naturally  continued  in  effect 
regulations  previously  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.” 
Mr.  McNutt’s  letter  continued: 

I  find  that  the  existing  situation 
with  respect  to  lead  and  arsenic 
tolerances  was  summed  up  in  an 
announcement  addressed  to 
growers  and  shippers  of  apples  and 
pears,  on  September  19,  1938,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That 
announcement  restated  the  toler¬ 
ance  for  arsenic  trioxide  of  0.01 
grain  per  pound,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service 
adopted  a  tolerance  for  lead  of 
0.025  grain  per  pound.  A  fluorine 
tolerance  of  0.01  grain  per  pound 
was  also  announced  in  this  letter 
but  was  later  raised  by  an 
announcement  of  November  14, 
1938,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  0.02  grain  per  pound. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  shall  be  guided,  just  as  was 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
whatever  recommendations  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  makes  to  me  with  respect  to 
tolerances  for  spray  residues.  I 
recognize  the  authoritative  scienti¬ 


fic  character  of  that  bureau’s  con¬ 
clusions.  The  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  has,  however,  made  no  recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  subject  of  toler¬ 
ances  since  the  report  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  his 
announcement  of  September  19, 
1938.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
report  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  three  years’  investigation  of  the 
toxicity  of  lead  arsenate  spray  resi¬ 
dues  but  it  includes  no  tolerance 
recommendations.  I  am  asking 
them  to  have  the  report  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  competent  scientists 
for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
new  tolerances.  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  a  relaxation  of  the  present 
tolerances  is  recommended  I  shall 
promptly  put  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  into  effect. 

Quite  evidently  your  information 
that  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  contemplating  an  increase  in  the 
tolerance  is  subject  to  some  qualifi¬ 
cation.  We  contemplate  such  an 
increase  only  if  definitely  recom¬ 
mended  by  competent  scientists.  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  fruit  industry  is  confronted, 
particularly  the  California  pear  in¬ 
dustry  at  this  time  of  year.  With 
that  in  mind,  I  am  asking  that  the 
scientific  review  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  report  be  expedited 
in  every  possible  way.  If  the  pre¬ 
sent  burden  on  the  industry  can 
be  lightened  by  any  relaxation  of 
the  tolerance  I  shall  be  delighted, 
but  I  do  not  conceive  that  my  duty 
in  the  way  of  public  protection 
under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  will  permit  any  change 
in  the  existing  situation  unless  or 
until  competent  scientific  advice 
that  such  action  will  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  is  received. 

It  is  regrettable  if  premature  an¬ 
ticipation  of  more  liberal  tolerances 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a  pear  crop  containing  abnormally 
high  spray  residue  burdens.  If  this 
has  occurred  in  any  sections  I  can 
only  counsel  withholding  such  fruit 
from  interstate  shipment  until  the 
question  of  a  tolerance  is  definitely 
settled,  or  cleansing  it  by  the  best 
available  means  to  a  point  below 
the  tolerance  established  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  September  19,  1938. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  FOOD  INDUSTRY  | 

1 

By  the  National  Safety  Council 

Accident  experience  in  the  Food 
Industry  is  not  improving.  It  was 
worse  last  year  than  it  was  nine 
years  ago.  Since  1926  (the  Year 
One  for  accurate  statistics)  we 
have  whittled  our  frequency  by 
6.90  and  our  severity  .19.  In  case 
you  feel  that  is  a  good  showing 
remember  that  during  the  same 
period  American  industry  as  a 
whole  cut  its  frequency  20.04  and 
its  severity  1.08. 

Our  record  for  1939  is  worse 
than  in  1931  and  worse  than  any 
year  since  with  the  exception  of 
1937.  Our  frequency,  since  1931, 
has  been  higher  than  the  industrial 
average  and  while  it  is  true  that 
our  severity  rate  has  always  been 
below  industry  as  a  whole,  even 
that  gap  is  closing.  In  1926  we 
were  1.10  below  the  average.  In 
1939  we  were  .21  below. 

If  we  in  the  Food  Section  are  to 
continue  to  boast  that  industrial 
accidents  in  this  country  are  being 
reduced  we  should  qualify  our 
remarks  enough  to  admit  that  we 
are  boasting  strictly  on  someone 
else’s  efforts.  Ours  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  anything  worth  mentioning. 

So  what?  Why  should  we  wave 
the  banner  and  charge  forward 
with  the  old  college  cry  for  the 
honor  of  the  Food  Section?  Well, 
if  you  should  like  to  discard  all  the 
sentimental  and  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons  and  be  a  very  practical  fellow 
indeed,  there  is  still  a  little  matter 
called  compensation  insurance  pre¬ 
mium. 

Experience  in  your  plant  helps, 
to  some  extent,  to  determine  the 
premium  my  company  will  pay. 
Experience  in  our  plant  helps  to  set 
your  rate  and  when  the  under¬ 
writing  department  of  your  carrier 
starts  figuring  on  an  equitable  rate 
they  probably  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that,  among  thirty  industries 
listed,  the  Food  Industry  stands 
twenty-second  in  accident  fre¬ 
quency  and  sixteenth  in  severity. 

THREE  ACCIDENTS  FROM  THE  SAME 
CAUSE 

An  Industrial  Commission  in¬ 
spector  reports  that  three  pea  can¬ 
ning  plants  in  the  central  area  have 
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experienced  serious  injuries  this 
season  from  the  same  cause:  A 
bucket  conveyor  is  stopped  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  while  one  person  is  re¬ 
pairing  it,  someone  else  starts  it  up. 
These  accidents  are  not  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  construction  of  the  con¬ 
veyors  but  solely  to  lack  of  super¬ 
vision  of  employes.  It  should  be  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  that  no  one 
should  start  up  a  piece  of  machinery 
without  getting  an  O.K.  from  the 
person  who  stopped  it. 

A.I.S.  TESTS  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

In  view  of  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  standard  of  quality  for  can¬ 
ned  peas  being  undertaken  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
well  as  by  state  authorities,  can- 
ners  will  do  well  to  check  any  ques¬ 
tionable  lots  before  shipment  and 
apply  the  sub-standard  label  where 
necessary.  There  are  of  course  a 
number  of  factors  which  may  throw 
a  lot  into  the  sub-standard  class, 
but  the  two  factors  most  often  con¬ 
trolling  are : 

“The  skins  of  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  by  count  of  the  peas  in  the 


container  are  ruptured  to  a  width 
of  1/16  inch  or  more”  and 

“The  alcohol  insoluble  solids  of 
Alaska  or  other  smooth  skin  varie¬ 
ties  of  peas  in  the  container  are  not 
more  than  23,5  per  cent,  and  of 
sweet,  wrinkled  varieties,  not  more 
than  21  per  cent.” 

The  former  test  a  canner  can 
make  himself,  using  calipers  if 
necessary  to  determine  the  width  of 
ruptures.  The  latter  test  requires 
considerable  equipment  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  performed  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Offices  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  are  equipped  to  run 
such  A.I.S.  tests  for  canners,  either 
in  conjunction  with  regular  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  sample  or  independently. 
The  fee  for  this  work  is  $2.00  per 
sample,  and  the  sample  may  be 
either  a  composite  of  several  cans 
or  a  single  can,  as  the  canner  may 
desire.  This  fee  of  $2.00  for  the 
A.I.S.  determination  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  grading  fee.  In  send¬ 
ing  in  any  samples,  be  sure  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  an  A.I.S,  determina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  on  a  composite 
basis  or  on  each  can  submitted. 


Also,  if  you  want  only  the  A.I.S. 
determination  without  the  regular 
grading,  be  sure  to  indicate  this. 

I.C.C.  REGULATION  OF  PRIVATE 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  POSTPONED 

Regulations  scheduled  to  become 
effective  August  1st  have  been  post¬ 
poned  for  60  days.  These  regula¬ 
tions  included  limitations  on  the 
hours  of  drivers  of  private  trucks 
operating  in  interstate  commerce. 
To  the  extent  that  the  I.C.C.  regu¬ 
lates  their  hours,  such  employes 
are  exempt  from  the  Wage-Hour 
law. 

RECORDING  CONVEYOR  BELT  COSTS 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  have  just  published  a  new  edition 
cf  “Cost  Finding  Record  for  Conveyor 
Belts”  which  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  essential  infor¬ 
mation  on  conveyor  belts.  This  cost 
booklet,  will  allow  every  consumer  to 
have  a  running  record  of  his  conveyor 
belting  installation,  with  the  possibility 
of  breaking  down  comparative  costs  of 
belts  cn  different  parts  of  a  conveyor 
system,  and  which  will  prove  of  much 
value  in  the  designing  of  belts  for  future 
installation,  Goodrich  engineers  point  out. 


Patent  f/o.  2.111,285 
Other  Patente  Pending 

HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scald er  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturerg  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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GRAMS  e<  INTEREST 


FIRE  DESTROYS  PAOLI  CANNERY 

A  spark  from  a  passing  locomotive 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Paoli  plant  of  the  Tomato 
Products  Company,  Paoli,  Indiana,  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  August  2nd.  At 
the  time  of  construction  of  the  destroyed 
building  in  1912,  it  represented  the  most 
advanced  ideas  in  engineering  layout  in 
food  factory  sanitation.  It  was  equipped 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  manufacturing 
and  packing  one  product,  tomato  pulp, 
and  in  later  years  tomato  paste,  tomato 
juice,  tomato  puree,  canned  tomatoes, and 
pumpkin  were  added.  The  building  and 
machinery  loss  are  fully  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  Preparations  have  been  made 
to  care  for  the  1940  crop  grown  for  this 
plant  in  the  company’s  factories  at 
Marengo  and  French  Lick,  Indiana;  how¬ 
ever  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery  will  be  necessary  to  handle 


FRANK  CHAPMAN 
Recuperating. 


the  items  formerly  packed  in  the  de¬ 
stroyed  plant.  Since  the  death  in  1929 
of  E.  O.  Grosvenor  who  founded  the  com¬ 
pany  the  business  has  been  operated 
under  the  direction  of  his  sons,  I.  R. 
Grosvenor,  President,  and  Oliver  Gros¬ 
venor,  Secretary. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  who  heads  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company’s  Speaking  Service, 
will  address  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Food 
Dealers  Association,  at  Sheboygan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  August  12th,  then  journey  to 
Clinton,  New  Jersey,  where  on  August 
16th,  he  will  talk  to  the  North  Hunterdon 
Rotary  Club. 


RECUPERATING 

Frank  Chapman,  President  of  the 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  satisfactorily  recovering  from 
a  recent  operation. 

NEW  ACCOUNT  FOR  WHITEMAN 

Carl  Whiteman,  260  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 
exclusive  California  sales  representative 
for  Bild-Up,  Texas  grapefruit  juice.  He 
has  also  been  made  Northern  California 
sales  representative  for  La  Choy  Food 
Products  Co.,  Inc. 

TOM  LESTER  DEAD 

Thomas  E.  Lester,  for  many  years  an 
outstanding  figure  at  all  Central  Western 
meetings  of  canners  as  a  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph 
Company,  making  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  died  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  on 
July  31st.  He  was  eighty-one  years  old. 
Mr.  Lester  had  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Old  Guard  Society,  and  in  January  of 
this  year  had  an  honorary  membership 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
Association  conferred  upon  him.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  and  son,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

NEW  YORK  FIELD  DAY  AUGUST  14TH 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  will  hold  Field  Day 
at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  New  York,  August  14th.  Over 
fifty  research  projects  now  in  progress 
will  be  inspected,  and  a  tour  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  field  experiments  will  be  conducted. 

INCORPORATED 

California  Fruit  Products,  Inc.  has 
been  incorporated  at  Campbell,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Francis 
C.  Arnerich,  P.  H.  and  Anna  Ruscigno. 

MOVING  INTO  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Santa  Anita  Food  Corporation, 
formerly  of  113  W.  Adele  St.,  Anaheim, 
California,  has  moved  into  a  larger 
building  at  200  S.  Cypress  St.,  Orange, 
California,  because  of  need  for  expansion. 

TRANSFERS  EQUIPMENT 

Herbert  J  .Schuette  has  transferred 
the  equipment  of  the  Vernon  Canning 
Company,  4249  N.  Produce  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  to  the  Vernon  Canning 
Company,  a  corporation. 

CRAMPTON  ADDS  PUMPKIN 

Crampton  Canneries  plant  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  will  add  pumpkin  to  its  production 
of  corn,  pickles  and  sauer  kraut  this 
season. 


CITED  IN  F.T.C.  COMPLAINT 

H.  Stanley  Jones,  H.  Edwin  Jones,  and 
Maurice  C.  Berkeley,  of  206  S.  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  who  are  co-partners  trading 
under  the  firm  names  of  Howard  E. 
Jones  &  Company,  King  Foods  Company, 
Baltimore  Sales  Service  Company,  Balti¬ 
more  Macaroni  Company,  and  Ocono 
Company,  have  been  cited  in  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  complaint  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  brokerage  paragraph  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  complaint 
alleges  that  the  co-partners  trading  prin¬ 
cipally  under  the  name  of  Howard  E. 
Jones  &  Company  have  acted  as  brokers 
in  the  sale  of  food  products,  particularly 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  that 
they  have  also  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  that  class  of  products 
for  their  own  account,  principally  under 
the  name  of  King  Foods  Company,  but 


TOM  LESTER 
as  the  industry  knew  him. 


also  under  the  names  and  styles  of  How¬ 
ard  E.  Jones  &  Company,  Baltimore 
Sales  Service  Company,  Baltimore  Maca¬ 
roni  Company,  and  Ocono  Company.  It 
is  alleged  that  in  the  course  and  conduct 
of  their  business  of  buying  food  products 
for  their  own  account  the  respondents, 
doing  business  under  their  respective 
firm  names,  have  been  and  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  and  accepting  from  numerous 
sellers  brokerage  fees,  or  allowances,  or 
discounts  in  lieu  thereof,  on  many  of  the 
purchases  made  for  their  own  account, 
in  violation  of  Section  2  (c)  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  The  complaint  allows  the 
respondent  twenty  days  for  filing  answer. 
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CAMSE  TEAM  IN  SOFT-BALL  PLAY-OFFS 

Under  the  able  coaching  of  S.  Maleson, 
foreman  of  the  hand  transfer  department 
of  Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  the 
Gamse  soft-ball  team,  organized  this  past 
June,  finished  in  second  place  in  the  Clif¬ 
ton  Park  League  of  Baltimore  to  put 
them  in  the  play-offs  of  the  Maryland 
State  Soft-ball  Series.  On  Tuesday 
night,  August  6th,  the  Gamse  team  de¬ 
feated  the  U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph 
Company  team  with  the  score  of  four 
to  two.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
game  was  the  speed  shown  by  Gamse’s 
shortstop,  1.  Steifel,  when  he  went  nine 
rows  into  the  stands  to  catch  a  foul  ball. 
The  team  is  to  face  the  league  leaders. 
Overnight  Motor  Transfer  Company,  on 
Sunday,  August  11th. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  SALMON  CANNERY 

The  Port  Althrop  Cannery  on  Chicha¬ 
gof  Island,  Alaska,  one  of  the  largest 
salmon  canneries  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Territory,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  August  3rd. 


NEW  FIRM  BEGINS  OPERATIONS 

The  Mountain  View  Supply  Co.  has 
commenced  canning  operations  at  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  in  a  plant  recently 
acquired.  W.  G.  Wormley  is  manager. 


WINEBRENNER  COMPLETES  NEW 
ADDITION 

D.  E.  Winebrenner  Company,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  completed  a 
large  addition  to  the  plant,  part  of  which 
will  be  used  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  and  Freestone  peaches, 
while  the  balance  will  be  used  as  a  ware¬ 
house  and  will  care  for  about  75,000  cases. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FOOD  SHOW 

The  Annual  Food  Show,  sponsored  by 
the  San  Francisco  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  held  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  San  Frncisco,  the  week  of 
October  5th.  Two  months  in  advance  of 
the  opening,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  exhibit  space  had  been  sold. 


EXPORTS  INCREASE  WITH  WAR  BUYING 

The  buying  of  food  products  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  principally  of  such  can¬ 
ned  products  as  salmon,  grapefruit, 
tomatoes  and  baked  beans,  was  a  factor 
in  stimulating  food  exports  from  the 
United  States  during  June,  says  a 
Department  of  Commerce  report.  Ex¬ 
ports  for  the  month  of  June,  valued  at 
$17,676,000  were  almost  20  per  cent  over 
those  for  May,  although  they  were  still 
some  10  per  cent  under  exports  shipped 
for  June  a  year  ago. 


CHECK  UP  ON  CONTRIBUTION 
SOLICITORS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Can- 
ners  Association,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  solicitors  fre¬ 
quently  call  on  canners  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  or  to  “buy  advertising 
space”  for  various  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  charities,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  “protective”  associations  and 
the  like.  Most  of  these  are  prob¬ 
ably  legitimate  organizations,  but 
some  may  not  be.  The  board  there¬ 
fore  urged  its  members  to  protect 
themselves  against  possible  rackets 
by  making  no  contribution,  either 
in  cash  or  in  canned  foods,  unless 
the  solicitor  carries  a  letter  from 
the  Association  office  stating  that 
he  represents  a  legitimate  organi¬ 
zation.  “It  will  also  be  very  helpful 
if  members  will  advise  us  whenever 
they  are  approached  by  solicitors 
who  do  not  carry  such  a  letter. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
solicitation  by  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  in  your  own  community,”  adds 
the  Secretary.  This  is  good  advice. 


REDUCES  MOLD  COUNT 


Completely  Sanitary 


Instantly 

Adjustable 


e  You  can  reduce  your  mold 
count,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  product,  save  time — pro¬ 
duce  more  efficiently  and  at 
less  cost  with  the  Indiana  E-Z 
Adjust  Pulper.  With  the  E-Z 
Adjust  you  will  find  meeting 
more  stringent  specifications 
a  decided  advantage  —  be- 
caue  the  E-Z-Adjust  will  low¬ 
er  cost  of  production.  Two 
models.  Write  or  wire. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co. 

"Efficiency  in  the  Cannins  Plant" 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


STRONG^CASES 

Corrugated  -  Solid  Fibre 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Truek  -  Car  Load 

Remember 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Phone:  Curtis  0270 


I 
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A  Iways  Dependable  1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS 


TOMATOES 

ISLETON,  CALIF.,  July  29 — The  first  crop 
of  early  Santa  Clara  tomatoes  which  is 
due  to  be  harvested  for  cannery  around 
August  20th  will  be  very  short  due  to 
excessive  Spring  rainfalls  and  high  winds 
around  blossom  time.  The  133-6  Morse’s 
Stone  tomatoes,  which  are  later  to  be 
harvested,  are  also  similarly  affected. 
Present  outlook  indicates  a  crop  shortage 
in  tomatoes  for  canning  around  this 
locality  despite  the  increased  aci’eage 
planted.  Italian  type  tomatoes,  which  are 
used  by  canneries  for  tomato  paste,  cat¬ 
sup,  and  tomato  sauce,  are  similarly 
affected.  Vines  are  coming  along  alright 
but  very  light  in  fruit  setting. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  1 — Crop  in  fair 
condition.  Need  rain  badly. 

SILVER  RUN,  MD.,  August  8 — Prospects 
are  for  a  normal  yield  although  our  early 
Tomatoes  are  badly  sunburned.  Light 
setting  of  fruit  on  late  fields.  Acreage 
same  as  last  year. 

NEW  CAMBRIA,  MO.,  August  3 — The  ex¬ 
treme  hot  and  dry  weather  has  injured 
crop  50  per  cent. 

VERONA,  MO.,  August  4 — Crop  normal. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  2  —  Plantings 
on  well  drained  soil  looking  fine,  whereas 
other  fields  are  spotty.  Crop  coming  on 
fast  and  growing  conditions  favorable  at 
present.  Acreage  same  as  last  year.  (Our 
acreage) . 

BRADFORD,  OHIO,  August  2 — Acreage  so 
far  is  looking  excellent  with  no  wilt  or 
blight  apparent  to  date.  In  some  fields 
there  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  moisture, 
while  well  cultivated  fields  are  fine.  We 
are  starting  our  spray  and  dusting  opera¬ 
tions  this  week  in  hope  of  controlling 
plant  diseases.  Should  we  have  the  two 
weeks  of  dry  weather  predicted,  those 
plants  on  high  ground  will  have  a  hard 
time  setting  fruit,  also  blossoms  will  not 
mature  due  to  lack  of  moisture. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  1  —  Vines 
looking  very  good  up  to  date,  but  con¬ 
tinued  heat  and  lack  of  rain  will  soon 
damage  crop  considerably.  Anticipate 
only  80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  3 — Crop  very 
late,  poor  stand,  about  70  per  cent. 


HANOVER,  PA.,  August  8 — Started  pack¬ 
ing  Juice  on  August  7th.  Recent  rains 
helped  quite  a  bit  although  extreme  heat 
of  a  week  ago  undoubtedly  did  serious 
damage.  Fruit  very  small  with  plenty 
of  sunburn. 

BEANS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  July  29 — String- 
less  Green:  The  season  is  from  two  to 
four  weeks  late.  As  beans  grow  here  up 
to  about  November  15th  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  yield.  We  have  contracted  for 
150  more  acres  of  this  product  than  in 
former  years.  Being  specialty  packers 
we  buy  most  of  our  products  in  the  open 
market  as  needed  except  beans. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  1  —  Lima: 
Crop  seemingly  in  good  condition.  Yield 
estimated  about  same  as  1939.  Quality 
promises  to  be  excellent. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  3  —  Lima: 
Crop  in  good  stand.  Will  start  packing 
about  August  20th. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  August  8  —  Green  and 
Wax:  pack  completed  on  Monday,  August 
5th,  and  would  say  that  crop  was  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal.  Quality  very  poor, 
running  just  about  all  standards. 

MERRILL,  wis.,  August  1 — Just  starting 
to  pick.  Looks  like  a  short  crop  as  the 
vines  are  short. 

SUFFOLK,  VA.,  August  7 — Cut  Green: 
acreage  normal,  yield  very  low,  quality 
below  normal  account  of  excessive  warm 
weather.  Many  fields  complete  failure. 
Spring  crop  over. 

CORN 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  August  3  —  Will 
not  operate  as  our  crop  has  burned  up. 

MORRAL,  OHIO,  August  7 — We  had  a 
very  wet,  late  Spring  which  made  our 
plantings  all  late,  and  due  to  so  much 
late  rains  we  lost  a  lot  of  acreage.  Since 
the  latter  part  of  June  we  have  had 
very  little  rain  up  to  now,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  around  ninety  degrees 
or  better.  At  this  time  I  would  say 
that  we  will  not  have  over  a  seventy  per 
cent  crop,  possibly  less.  Will  start  can¬ 
ning  about  August  19th. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  3  —  Poor 
stand,  looks  like  about  70  per  cent  of 
crop.  Will  start  packing  August  10th. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  August  8 — Will  start 
packing  about  August  13th.  Fields  look 
very  spotty  and  crop  at  this  stage  looks 
about  70  per  cent  of  normal. 


SOMERSET,  PA.,  August  7 — Golden  Ban¬ 
tam:  Prospects  about  75  to  80  per  cent, 
depending  upon  rain.  All  corn  in  need 
of  rain. 

MAYVILLE,  WIS.,  August  7 — Condition 
of  crop  very  much  improved  by  recent 
rains  and  warm  weather.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  100  acres  lost  by  flood, 
we  expect  to  harvest  a  normal  crop. 
Expect  our  pack  to  total  50  per  cent 
over  1939. 


BEETS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — Plenty  early 
acreage  lost,  late  planting  will  however 
take  care  of  the  shrinkage  in  acreage, 
but  these  plantings  came  too  late  to  give 
heavy  yield.  Growing  conditions  favor¬ 
able  at  present. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  1 — Crop  very 
short  and  still  being  curtailed  by  dry 
hot  weather.  Quality  excellent,  but  will 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack. 

SOMERSET,  PA.,  August  7  —  Prospects 
only  fair,  60  per  cent. 


OTHER  CROPS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  2 — Carrots:  This 
item  does  its  best  in  a  rather  dry  year, 
and  as  you  know,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
wettest  years  we  have  known.  Some 
acreage  lost  as  ground  was  too  wet  to 
work  after  planting,  and  too  late  to 
replant  this  item.  Our  recoi’ds  show 
acreage  short  of  normal. 

WEIMAR,  TEXAS,  August  3 — Cucumber 
for  Pickles:  Crop  better  than  average. 

WEIMAR,  TEXAS,  August  3  —  Onions: 
Short  crop,  high  prices. 

MERRILL,  WIS.,  August  1 — Peas:  Just 
finished  Alaskas,  no  Sweets  this  year. 
Our  reduced  acreage  yield  was  77  per 
cent,  good  quality  smaller  siftings,  but 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  4s. 

ST.  MARYS,  OHIO,  August  1 — Pumpkin: 
Crop  doing  nicely,  but  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict.  Final  results  depend  on  weather 
conditions  from  here  on. 

SUFFOLK,  VA.,  August  7  —  Spinach : 
Spring  crop  pack  started  April  4th,  one 
week  late.  Entire  crop  of  excellent 
quality.  Acreage  normal,  yield  very 
good,  no  insects.  No  finer  Spinach 
packed  anywhere. 
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SUFFOLK,  VA.,  August  7  —  Turnip 
Greens:  Acreage  normal,  yield  a  little 
below  average.  Pack  a  little  below 
normal.  Quality  good. 


BEAN  CROP  REPORT  AUGUST  6th 

Canning  of  green  and  wax  beans 
is  later  than  last  year  but  now 
getting  into  full  swing,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  anticipate  heavy 
deliveries  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
Northwestern  part  of  state  reports 
both  green  and  wax  good,  except 
for  one  report  of  poor  wax  crop. 
Report  from  north-central  part 
indicates  spotty  condition  due  to 
heavy  rains  and  two  weeks  of  heat, 
with  wax  estimated  at  60  per  cent 
of  normal  and  green  at  90  per  cent. 
Also  report  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
acreage  lost  due  to  rains.  North¬ 
eastern  part  of  state  reports  good 
condition  both  green  and  wax. 
Small  amount  of  acreage  lost  will 
be  offset  by  increased  yields  per 
acre. 

Report  from  Iowa  dated  August 
2nd  indicates  bean  canners  there 


will  shortly  complete  packs  which 
will  be  materially  below  early  sea¬ 
son  estimate.  Report  from  Tri-State 
territory  indicates  extreme  heat  has 
reduced  early  crop  substantially. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS 
WEEK 

NCE  again  the  biggest  event 
of  the  independent  food 
retailer  year  looms  in  sight, 
as  N ARGUS  designates  the  period 
of  October  21  to  26  as  National 
Retail  Grocers  Week,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  an¬ 
nounces  from  Chicago  headquarters 
this  week. 

As  in  the  past,  the  elaborate 
nation-wide  program  for  the  event 
will  be  designated  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
distribution  of  food  and  groceries. 
The  nation  will  be  reminded  of  the 
value  of  the  individual  grocer  to 
the  life  of  the  community  through 
all  kinds  of  publicity  media.  Food 
retailers  everywhere  will  stage 
special  programs  of  merchandising 


activity  in  anticipation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  response  to  the  annual  grocer 
open  house. 

In  fact,  this  year’s  celebration  of 
National  Grocers  Week  will  be  defi¬ 
nitely  a  merchandising  affair.  Last 
year’s  observance  of  the  event 
proved  its  dollar  and  cents  value, 
wherever  grocers  made  an  effort 
to  tie-in  with  the  barrage  of  publi¬ 
city  that  focused  the  public  eye  on 
the  individual  food  retailer.  Sales 
increases  for  the  week  as  high  as 
75  per  cent  above  normal  were 
reported  by  many  grocers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  thousands  of  new 
customers  were  acquired  by  re¬ 
tailers  who  made  a  drive  for  new 
business. 

CHARLES  W.  WILSON 

Charles  W.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Hale  Orchard  Company,  operating  the 
Sinical  cannery  near  Oroville,  Calif., 
passed  away  recently. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

usin9  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  UM  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  Houre” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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12  pockets 


^^a4d  cMiSpeed 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 


r 

^Artistic 

[ABELS 

Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

New  Packed  Goods  Again  Stampede  the 
Price  Market — Something  Screwy  About  the 
Whole  Situation — Sane  Canners!  Stay  Out 
of  the  Market,  and  Make  Your  Bankers  Help. 

THE  MARKET — It  is  not  pleasant 
to  report  the  market  as  it  is  today, 
and  yet  it  probably  is  not  greatly 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be 
years  ago,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
active  corn  and  tomato  canning 
season.  Always  the  canners  used 
to  rush  out  the  early  packs,  at 
prices  always  below  the  ruling 
market,  and  sometimes  at  heavy 
cuts.  Why  they  would  do  this  no 
one  could  ever  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plain.  And  no  more  can  they 
explain  today’s  more  or  less  of  a 
market  debacle.  The  first  canners 
of  tomatoes,  this  season’s  pack,  put 
them  out  at  about  5  cents  per  dozen 
below  the  going  market.  That  is 
at  57  Y2  cents  as  against  the  market 
at  62^/2  cents.  This  of  course  is  for 
2s  standards.  Then  the  rumor  fac¬ 
tory  got  busy  with  predictions  that 
there  would  be  50  cent  2s  standard 
tomatoes.  And  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  price  has  reached  52^2 
cents  and,  of  course,  the  buyers 
have  withdrawn,  waiting  to  see 
what  the  ultimate  will  be.  And 
that,  too,  is  according  to  Hoyle.  In 
fact,  it  never  fails  to  happen  that 
a  weakening  market  makes  the 
prices  steadily  weaker.  But  the 
canners  continue  to  try  it,  as  they 
have  over  the  years ! 

We  have  talked  at  length  on  this 
matter  of  price,  in  our  Editorial 
this  week.  It  ought  to  do  some 
srood,  but  will  it?  The  canner  who 
says  he  has  to  have  money,  and 
cuts  the  price  to  expect  the  sale, 
imposes  an  awful  hardship  on  all 
his  fellow  canners,  in  that  he  ruins 
the  market  for  all.  There  is  a  way 
that  this  could  be  avoided.  The 
goods  could  be  warehoused,  and 
enough  money  borrowed  against 
them  to  carry  the  “hard-up”  can¬ 
ner,  we  should  think.  And  look  at 
the  saving  to  the  individual  can¬ 


ner:  the  warehousing  charges  and 
interest  would  be  nothing  like  the 
20  cents  per  case  the  market  has 
suffered  from  the  action  of  these 
few  “hard-up”  canners.  Or  are 
they?  Isn’t  the  staple  canned 
foods  market — for  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans  and  some  others — rigged  to 
suit  the  buyers  ? 

The  old  and  well-known  Balti¬ 
more  canners.  The  H.  J.  McGrath 
Co.,  in  their  weekly  market  letter 
to  their  brokers,  under  the  date  of 
August  3rd,  said: 

“tomatoes — This  item  is  being  kicked 
around  like  a  football  and  the  few  packers 
that  are  operating  on  early  Tomatoes  are 
crying  murder  because  the  quotations 
sent  out  are  not  from  packers,  as  you 
well  know,  but  from  interests  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  packing  business  other 
than  to  break  it.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fight  on  between  these  interests  disre¬ 
garding  the  packer  entirely.  There  is  no 
packer  in  the  world  that  can  pack  Toma¬ 
toes  at  the  prices  which  are  being  quoted 
by  these  parties  without  losing  money 
based  on  the  prices  they  are  paying  for 
the  raw  material. 

“You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  your 
buyers  are  not  receiving  such  quotations 
from  packers,  but  they  are  receiving 
them  from  one  or  two  sources  who  have 
no  interest  at  stake.  What  are  you  doing 
to  help  this  situation?  Our  opinion  is 
that  you  could  do  a  lot.  You  are  losing 
brokerage  and  your  buyers  are  being  a 
party  to  not  only  breaking  down  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  breaking  the  packers.  They 
probably  do  not  realize  this.  Why  don’t 
you  discuss  it  with  them?” 

Tomato  prices  have  broken  to: 
Is,  35  cents;  2s,  52i/^  cents;  2V^s, 
75  cents,  and  10s,  $2.25.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  tomatoes  cannot 
be  packed — any  kind  of  quality — 
at  these  prices  at  a  profit.  And 
there  is  no  cause  to  be  found  in 
crop  prospects.  We  quote  a  few 
reports  just  at  hand  from  Canned 
Tomato  Association : 

MARYLAND  —  Varying  reports  from 
prospect  for  heavy  crop  to  definite  dam¬ 
age  from  excessive  heat  causing  serious 
sunburn  and  falling  blooms.-  Spotty  re¬ 
ports  good  progress.  Spotty  reports  poor 
stand  reducing  prospect  to  60  per  cent 
crop. 

DELAWARE — Progress  reported  normal 
but  need  rain  soon  to  prevent  serious 
crop  damage. 


NEW  JiniSEY — Progress  good  but  need 
rain  to  prevent  serious  curtailment. 

VIRGINIA — Majority  report  very  good 
progress  until  recent  heat  wave  hindered 
maturing  and  created  serious  damage. 
Spotty  reports  early  fruit  soft  from  heat. 
Late  looks  normal.  Crop  late  but  pros¬ 
pects  good,  80  per  cent. 

TENNESSEE — Majority  report  fair  to 
good  progress  with  recent  heat  and 
drought  cutting  crop.  Spotty  report  of 
normal  crop  if  rain  comes  soon  otherwise 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  feared. 

OHIO — Majority  report  crop  at  stand¬ 
still  with  heat  and  drought  taking  serious 
toll  in  bloom  progress.  Everything  two 
to  three  weeks  late.  Spotty  report  good 
prospect  but  serious  need  for  rain  very 
soon. 

INDIANA — Flash !  Observation  while 
driving  through  on  August  1st — still  able 
to  plow  between  rows.  Majority  report 
drought  and  heat  blasting  bloom  and 
burning  fruit  and  generally  retarding 
progress.  Spotty  reports  very  good  to 
good  but  need  for  rain  soon.  Spotty 
reports  of  65  per  cent  prospects. 

MISSOURI  —  Majority  report  normal 
progress  in  early  pack — some  packing 
started,  others  about  August  15th.  Rain 
needed.  Spotty  report  definite  curtail¬ 
ment  from  hot  weather. 

ARKANSAS — Majority  report  excellent 
to  good  progress  with  some  grasshopper 
damage  and  need  for  rain.  Spotty 
reports  fair  prospects. 

UTAH — Crop  12  days  early — Western 
yellow  blight  reduced  prospects  30  per 
cent  up  to  July  31st. 

CALIFORNIA — Majority  report  excellent 
stand  and  heavy  setting  of  fruit.  Slight 
blight  but  no  great  loss.  Spotty  report 
early  crop  progress  normal — late  crop 
prospects  below  normal.  Pear  shaped 
tomato  crop  sunburned,  curtailed  as  much 
as  50  per  cent. 

CORN — Prices  have  gone  off  on 
canned  corn  in  the  same  way,  from 
the  selling  of  early  packed  corn. 
2s  standard  cream  style  has  broken 
below  60  cents,  and  therefore  as 
with  tomatoes,  it  is  a  time  when 
sane  canners  will  stay  out  of  the 
market.  The  crop  outlook  on  corn 
is  worse  than  it  is  on  tomatoes. 
Fancy  2s  Golden  Bantam,  Whole 
Grain,  has  been  quoted  at  85  cents ! 

Stringless  beans  which  ought  to 
be  strong  and  the  price  advancing. 
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are  also  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  buyers  until  the 
canned  foods  market  settles  down 
to  something  like  firmness. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  so  often, 
not  a  single  crop  has  come  through 
this  year,  according  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  neither  canning  nor  freezing 
or  fresh  market,  stall  crop,  not 
even  the  fish.  The  season  is  upset 
as  everyone  sees,  why  not  then 
play  it  safe  or  at  least  keep  away 
from  these  stampedes.  And  why 
do  not  our  bankers  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  canners,  whose  goods 
offer  them  the  finest  kind  of  col¬ 
lateral  for  some  of  that  huge  horde 
of  deposits  they  speak  about  ? 
There  is  something  screwy  about 
this  whole  picture,  in  the  light  of 
war  talk,  and  nearly  universal 
famine,  and  the  canners  seem  to  be 
the  chief  victims. 

Some  of  our  great  canner  asso¬ 
ciations  had  better  get  busy  and 
prove  their  worth,  for  never  before 
did  this  industry  need  help  so 
badly.  These  great  food  producers 
and  conservers  are  a  vital  link  in 
our  preparedness  program,  and 
they  must  not  be  snuffed  out 
either  by  blind  bankers,  or  selfish 
gamblers. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Buyers  on  the  Sidelines  Watching  Events — 
England  Still  a  Good  Buyer — Corn  Offering 
at  Lower  Prices — Ruined  Market  on  Toma¬ 
toes — Peas  Moving — Limas  Draw  Interest — 
Sweet  Potatoes  Quoted — Opening  Prices  on 
Blueberries — Small  Fruits  Being  Pro  Rated — 
Salmon  in  Good  Shape. 

New  York,  August  9,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Fairly  stable 
markets  have  been  evident  through¬ 
out  the  past  week,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  new  pack  southern 
tomatoes,  which  have  been  under 
pressure — in  the  “rumor  market” 
at  least.  Distributors  are  more  or 
less  on  the  sidelines  insofar  as  for¬ 
ward  purchasing  of  canned  food  is 
concerned,  and  little  business  was 
reported  locally  this  week  aside 
from  the  normal  fill-in  purchasing 
that  jobbers  are  compelled  to  do 
from  day  to  day.  Tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  New  York  State  fancy 


corn  came  out  during  the  week,  and 
Maine  blueberries  opened. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  It  appears  that 
jobbers  have  over-discounted  the 
decline  in  export  demand  for  can¬ 
ned  foods  in  gauging  their  forward 
buying  policies.  According  to  the 
latest  figures,  covering  June, 
released  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  England  remains  an  impor¬ 
tant  buyer  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  for  canned  salmon,  grapefruit, 
tomatoes,  and  baked  beans.  Salmon 
exports  during  June  amounted  to 
4,333,000  pounds,  against  966,000 
pounds  in  June,  1939.  Canned 
grapefruit  exports  for  the  month 
were  4,588,000  pounds,  against  4,- 
518,000  pounds ;  shipment  of  toma¬ 
toes  were  884,000  pounds,  against 
74,000  pounds,  and  exports  of  can¬ 
ned  baked  beans  were  2,292,000 
pounds  against  562,000  pounds  in 
June,  last  year.  Exports  of  fruit 
juices  were  up,  canned  soup  export 
volume  was  sharply  higher  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  June  were  more  than 
double  those  of  June  a  year  ago. 
Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  export  sales 
may  by  no  means  be  discounted, 
but  are  still  an  important  factor  in 
judging  domestic  output  and  poten¬ 
tial  marketing  possibilities. 

CORN — Tentative  prices  on  new 
pack  fancy  New  York  State  corn 
were  put  out  this  week  on  the  basis 
of  85  cents.  Action  by  Maine 
packers  is  being  awaited,  as  well 
as  the  naming  of  formal  prices  by 
New  York  Canners.  Southern 
packers  are  quoting  fancy  cream 
Golden  Bantam  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  721/0  cents,  with  whole- 
grain  at  771/)  cents,  while  on  new 
pack  the  market  is  posted  at  75 
cents  and  80-85  cents,  respectively. 
Standard  corn  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  was  offering  this  week  at  55 
cents,  cannery,  with  little  demand 
reported.  On  futures,  standards 
range  571/2  to  60  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

TOMATOES — Reports  of  full  stan¬ 
dards  offering  at  521/2  cents,  can¬ 
nery,  have  been  heard  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  week,  but  the  market  seems 
21/0  cents  higher  than  this  figure 
in  most  instances.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  offering  of 
“near  standards”  may  account  for 


the  521/2  cent  price.  Regardless 
of  this,  the  evident  weakness  of  the 
market  is  Influencing  distributors 
adversely,  and  little  buying  is  re¬ 
ported.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  volume  will  pick  up  when  the 
market  stabilizes  itself,  but  this 
highly  desirable  condtion  will  not 
be  achieved  while  some  weak-kneed 
holders  endeavor  to  move  a  car  or 
so  at  prices  representing  not  only  a 
loss  to  themselves,  but  a  setback 
for  the  entire  industry  as  well. 

PEAS — Southern  peas  have  moved 
in  moderate  volume  during  the 
week,  with  prices  generally  holding 
unchanged.  Reports  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  state  that  buyers  are  purchas¬ 
ing  against  sample  only  due  to  the 
spotty  yields  reported  from  many 
parts  of  the  state.  Jobbers  are 
beginning  to  get  their  stocks  in 
shape  for  the  coming  season,  inso¬ 
far  as  their  own  brands  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

BEANS — Reports  from  the  south 
indicate  that  the  season  is  running 
far  behind  schedule,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  looking  up.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  standard  cut  green  are  quoted 
at  571/2  to  60  cents  for  2s,  with  10s 
at  $2.75,  with  extra  standards  at 
62V^-65  cents  and  $3.25,  respec¬ 
tively. 

LIMAS — Buyers  are  showing  some 
interest  in  new  pack  lima  beans, 
and  the  market  is  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Fancy  tiny,  2s,  are  held 
at  an  inside  of  $1.25,  with  small  at 
$1.15  and  medium  at  $1.10  ,  while 
extra  standard  mixed  green  and 
white  are  at  85  cents  with  standard 
fresh  white  posted  at  65  cents,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SWEET  POTATOES  —  This  item  is 
taking  a  little  better  in  the  New 
York  market,  and  jobbers  are  stock¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  on  new  pack. 
Fancy  vacuum  pack  2s  are  quoted 
at  821/2  cents,  with  fancy  syrup 
pack  at  75  cents  for  2s  and  95  cents 
for  21/2S,  while  10s  are  posted  at 
$3.15  at  canneries.  On  fancy  solid 
pack,  2s  are  quoted  at  65  cents,  21/2S 
at  821/2-85  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.75, 
f.o.b.  Maryland-Virginia  canneries. 

BLUEBERRIES — Opening  prices  on 
1940  pack  Maine  blueberries  were 
announced  this  week  at  $7.00  for 
10s,  and  $1.50  for  2s,  juice  pack. 
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On  2s  in  20  degree  syrup  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  $1.60,  with  40  degree  syrup 
goods  10  cents  higher.  The  pack  is 
now  getting  under  way. 

RASPBERRIES — Pro  rata  deliveries 
on  future  contracts  for  new  pack 
New  York  State  raspberries  have 
been  announced  by  some  canners, 
with  others  withdrawing  from  the 
market  entirely.  Some  prompt 
shipment  goods  are  being  offered 
out  at  $1.45  to  $1.55  on  Columbia 
reds  and  $1.60  to  $1.70  on  black 
raspberries  with  10s  in  juice  at 
$6.50  on  reds  and  $7.50  on  blacks. 
Cold  packers,  preserve  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  ice  cream  manufac¬ 
turers  all  furnished  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  canners  in  securing 
adequate  supplies  of  fruit  this  sea- 
.son. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  —  A  strong  and 
closely  sold-up  market  for  canned 


citrus  is  reported  from  Florida, 
with  orange  juice  and  the  46-ounce 
size  grapefruit  juice  both  reported 
hard  to  locate.  Unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  is  held  at  65  cents  and 
upwards  on  2s,  with  sweetened  at 
67V2-'70  cents.  Blended  grapefruit 
and  orange  juice  is  quoted  at  70 
cents  on  Is  and  $1.67V2  on  the  46- 
ounce.  On  fancy  grapefruit  sec¬ 
tions,  the  market  is  85  cents  on  2s 
and  $2.85  on  5s,  with  broken  sec¬ 
tions  at  75  cents  for  No.  2,  all  f.o.b. 
cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Nothing  new 
is  reported  with  respect  to  the 
canned  fruit  situation  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  week.  A  good  volume 
of  business  has  been  booked  on 
peaches,  and  apricots  and  cherries 
are  in  firm  position.  Northwest 
fruits  are  all  showing  strength, 
with  little  selling  pressure  in  evi¬ 
dence. 


SALMON — With  the  pack  running 
far  behind,  the  market  is  in  good 
shape,  influenced  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  continued  good  export 
inquiry.  Reds  are  firm  at  an  in¬ 
side  of  $2.35,  Seattle,  with  other 
grades  unchanged.  The  trade  is 
still  awaiting  the  naming  of  formal 
opening  prices  by  the  major 
packers. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  “down 
East”  this  week,  state  that  Maine’s 
sardine  pack  up  to  August  1  was 
only  500,000  cases,  against  1,500,- 
000  cases  on  the  corresponding  date 
a  year  ago.  The  market  for  Maine 
goods  continued  steady  and  un¬ 
changed.  Unless  the  run  of  fish 
shows  considerable  improvement, 
Maine  sardines  promise  to  be  in 
small  supply  during  the  coming 
marketing  season,  leaving  Califor¬ 
nia  canners  to  take  up  the  slack 
caused  by  the  sharply  curtailed 
imports  of  this  canned  fish. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1,00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  N  ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 


J 


Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

Fancy  Sweet  Pea  Pack  Falling  Short — 
Adverse  Weather  Hurting  Corn,  Market 
Strengthens — Heat  Lowers  Tomato  Prospects 
— Good  Volume  Future  Beets  Booked  — 
Fruits  in  Good  Postion — The  Grocery 
Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  9,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  bullish  talk  on  corn, 
the  past  week  was  an  uneventful 
one.  The  general  price  tone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  firm  and  optimism  prevails. 

Jobbers  and  Chains  continue  to 
report  a  favorable  movement,  with 
every  indication  that  the  coming 
Fall  trade* will  be  the  heaviest  in 
recent  years. 

PEAS — Buying  isn’t  as  broad  as 
usually  rules  in  midsummer.  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  have  finished  their 
sweet  packs  and  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  fancy  sweets  of  all  sift¬ 
ings  and  No.  2,  No.  3  and  even  No. 
4  sieve  sweets  will  not  be  plentiful. 

No.  10  tin  peas  of  all  grades 
occupy  a  firm  position  and  there 
are  some  who  say  prices  will 
advance. 

No.  2  tins  are  steady.  One  does 
not  hear  as  much  of  price  cutting  as 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Some  quotations 
are: — No.  2  tin  full  standard  No. 
4  Alaskas,  75  cents;  No.  2  tin  good 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  80  cents; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3 
Alaskas,  90  cents;  No.  2  tin  fancy 
No.  3  Alaskas  $1.10-$1.15;  No.  2 
fancy  No.  2  Alaskas,  $1.25;  No.  2 
tin  fancy  No.  1  Alaskas,  $1.30, 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin.  On  sweets,  stan¬ 
dard  No.  5s  are  offered  at  80  cents 
with  fancy  No.  4s  at  $1.05  and 
fancy  No.  3s  at  $1.15. 

CORN — Unfavorable  crop  reports 
continue  to  be  received  from  all 
sections  of  the  Middlewest.  Most 
canners  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  The  feeling  is  that  this 
year’s  pack  of  corn,  plus  the  carry¬ 
over  will  not  equal  the  amount  that 
moved  into  distribution  the  past 
twelve  months.  No  one  expects 
standard  corn  to  advance  to  $1.00 
or  anything  like  that,  but  a  price 
level  of  70  to  75  cents  for  standard 
seems  to  be  in  sight. 


The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  all  Bantam  corn  has  been 
hit  fully  35  to  50  per  cent  and  that 
the  pack  at  the  best  will  be  small. 
Prospects  on  the  white  varieties 
are  better  with  damage  estimated 
at  around  25  per  cent. 

TOMATOES  —  The  dry  and  hot 
weather  has  injured  tomato  pros¬ 
pects  in  Indiana.  There  are  few 
if  any  anxious  sellers.  Packing 
will  begin  in  a  small  way  this  com¬ 
ing  week.  Meanwhile,  it  is  still 
possible  to  buy  No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  621/2  cents.  No.  21/2  tin 
standard  tomatoes  85  cents,  and 
No.  10  tin  standard  tomatoes  $2.50, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Some  juice 
business  has  been  booked  at  favor¬ 
able  prices  in  comparison  with  last 
year’s  opening  and  for  shipment 
when  ready.  Spot  juice  is  closely 
cleaned  up. 

Tomato  puree  is  still  quoted  at 
from  $2.75  to  $3.00  factory. 

Tomato  catsup  and  chili  sauce  has 
been  routine  in  call. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — The  pack 
is  under  way  in  Wisconsin.  Recent 
rains  have  helped  out  an  otherwise 
acute  crop  situation.  Canners  are 
not  sellers  as  they  are  more  anxious 
to  get  their  futures  up  and  thus 
refrain  from  making  possible  short 
deliveries. 

BEETS — Heavy  sales  against  the 
coming  pack  have  been  booked.  Spot 
beets  are  practically  gone.  Quite 
a  few  numbers,  such  as  No.  2  tin 
Shoestring  beets;  No.  2  tin  diced 
beets;  No.  2  tin  15/over  whole  beets 
and  other  whole  sizes  are  unobtain¬ 
able. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Have  firmed 
up.  The  trade  purchased  heavily 
at  the  $4.75  and  $1.00  factory  basis, 
with  the  result  that  quite  a  number 
of  canners  are  now  holding  at  $5.00 
to  $5.25  and  $1.05.  The  total  pack 
will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 

BERRIES  —  The  feature  of  this 
market  was  the  $7.00  opening  on 
No.  10  tin  blueberries  made  by  a 
number  of  Maine  canners.  The 
trade  are  taking  ahold  of  that  price 
rather  gingerly.  Other  quotations 
were :  No.  2  tin  blueberries  (Regu¬ 


lar)  $1.50,  No.  2  tin  blueberries 
(syrup)  $1.70,  f.  o.  b.  Maine. 

Raspberries,  both  black  and  red, 
as  packed  in  Michigan  and  New 
York  have  also  strengthened  and 
prices  on  No.  10s  have  advanced 
from  some  25  to  50  cents  per  dozen. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Hawaiian  canners 
have  guaranteed  present  prices  to 
the  end  of  September,  which  has 
resulted  in  heavy  July  shipping  as 
freight  rates  advanced  August  1st. 
Some  Cuban  pineapple  has  been 
sold  in  Chicago  this  season  with 
heaviest  sales  on  No.  10  tin  crushed. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— 46  ounce  Florida  grapefruit  juice 
was  quoted  at  $1.60  Tampa  this 
week.  Compare  that  price  with 
the  opening  quotation  last  fall  of 
$1.10.  Grapefruit  segments  are 
unchanged  at  971/^  cents  to  $1.05. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Chicago  re¬ 
ported  an  inactive  week  on  Y.  C. 
peaches  with  some  interest  on  Free¬ 
stones  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Otherwise  the  market  was  quiet. 

Apricots  are  moving  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  way  at  the  higher  prices. 
Fruit  cocktail  and  salad  are  in  good 
position.  Green  Gage  and  Egg 
plums  are  short. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pear  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  be  having  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  price  on  the  fresh 
fruit  and  until  that  is  settled,  a 
free  market  is  not  expected.  Fresh 
prunes  have  been  quoted  but  buyers 
generally  feel  that  these  are  entirely 
too  high  and  are  purchasing  spots, 
carried  over  from  last  year,  at  less. 

FISH — Red  Alaska  salmon,  ac¬ 
count  short  pack  is  more  than  firm. 
Pinks  are  steady.  Some  tuna  is 
being  quoted  from  Columbia  River. 
Shrimp  and  sardines  are  un¬ 
changed. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  It  is  generally 
known  that  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  suppress 
much  information  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  their  large  adverti¬ 
sers.  A  glaring  example  of  this 
occurred  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  last 
month  as  will  be  noted  from  the 
following  clipping: 
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“Both  the  Evansville,  Ind.  ‘Press’ 
and  the  ‘Courier’  of  that  city  sup¬ 
pressed  the  name  of  the  A  &  P 
whose  manager  and  clerk  were  ar¬ 
rested  July  12  for  shaking  down  a 
customer  for  $25  alleging  he  had 
stolen  some  food  on  threat  of  bring 
ing  action  against  him.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  met  the  demand  of  Chester 
A.  Reibel,  manager  of  the  super 
market  operated  by  the  A  &  P  but 
in  marked  bills. 

“These  were  found  on  Reibel  in 
the  amount  of  $15  and  $10  in  the 
possession  of  Carter  R.  Ryan, 
clerk,  when  arrested.  The  Evans¬ 
ville  ‘Courier’  referred  to  Reibel  as 
‘Food  store  manager,’  giving  his 
address  but  did  not  mention  the 
address  of  the  A  &  P  store.  The 
Evansville  ‘Press’  referred  to 
Reibel  as  ‘grocery  store  manager 
on  the  West  Side’  without  identify¬ 
ing  the  location.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Canners  Not  Proud  of  Some  Prices  Named — 
No  Chance  For  Profit  in  Them — The  Peach 
Situation — ^The  Prices — Some  Too  Low  Pear 
Prices — Fig  Prices — Bean  Packs  Gaining. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  August  8,  1940. 

THE  MARKET — A  fair  volume  of 
business  in  canned  foods  has  been 
passing  of  late  but  canners  do  not 
.seem  to  be  especially  proud,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  prices  at 
which  sales  have  been  made.  On 
quite  a  few  items  of  Fall  pack  ten- 
sative  opening  prices  have  been 
named,  with  these  prices  prevailing 
on  shipments  out  of  spot  stocks  and 
on  new  pack  when  available.  In 
most  instances,  the  prices  are  for 
'bipment  within  the  next  two 
months.  Many  of  these  are  below 
'  he  spot  quotations  in  effect  in  re- 
out  weeks.  Not  a  few  canners 
‘  ^mment  on  the  fact  that  business 
now  being  taken  that  does  not 
present  a  cent  of  profit  for  any- 
■u)  in  the  industry,  and  hold  that 
dvances  are  inevitable  later  in  the 
uson. 

TEACHES  —  The  canned  peach 
'lation  is  rapidly  becoming  set- 
d  now  that  the  marketing  order 
'S  been  approved  and  is  in  effect. 


The  control,  administered  by  the 
Canning  Peach  Advisory  Board, 
composed  of  seven  growers,  seven 
canners,  and  a  representative  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
calls  for  the  inspection,  grading 
and  certification  of  all  clingstone 
peaches  and  confines  the  pack  to 
the  No.  1  grade.  The  Government 
has  agreed  to  purchase  up  to  32,000 
tons,  if  necessary,  paying  not  more 
than  $20  a  ton.  Organized  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  holding  out  for  $25 
a  ton,  but  recently  came  down  to 
the  Government  figure  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  pool  at  once.  Can¬ 
ners  are  now  bringing  out  prices 
on  the  canned  product  based  on  a 
cost  of  $20,  or  less.  Estimates 
place  early  sales  of  canned  cling¬ 
stones  at  close  to  1,000,000  cases, 
with  much  of  this  business  on  the 
basis  of  No.  2i/b  standards  at  $1.10 
and  choice  at  $1.20.  Of  course, 
there  are  reports  of  sales  at  even 
lower  prices. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  come  out  with  tentative 
opening  prices  on  1940  pack  yellow 
cling  peaches  for  shipment  prior 
to  September  30.  Quotations  on 
Del  Monte  brand  halves  and  sliced 
are;  Buffet,  55  cents;  No.  1  tall, 
82Vb  cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.05;  No. 
21/2,  $1.30,  and  No.  10,  $4.25. 
Melba  and  Banquet  halves  are 
priced  at  $1,321/0  W  No.  2i/4s  and 
$4.35  for  No.  10s.  In  other  grades 
quotations  are:  Standard,  halves 
and  sliced.  No.  1  tall,  75  cents ;  No. 
2  tall,  95  cents;  No.  21/2S,  $1.15, 
and  No.  10,  $3.75.  In  Seconds,  No. 
214s  are  quoted  at  $1,071/4,  while 
in  Water  this  size  is  listed  at 
$1,021/2  and  No.  10  at  $3.00.  Solid 
Pack  Pie  pre-heated  halves  are 
quoted  at  $3.90,  with  Heavy  Pack 
Pie  fruit  sliced,  in  this  size  at  $3.25. 

PEARS — The  market  is  rapidly 
becoming  settled  on  Bartlett  pears 
and  some  of  the  early  prices 
brought  out  on  this  fruit  promise 
to  pass  quickly  out  of  the  picture. 
Some  Northwest  packers  quoted 
prices  early  and  these  have  been 
withdrawn,  but  some  California 
prices  regarded  as  being  entirely 
too  low  are  still  in  effect.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  offerings  of  No.  21/2  choice 
at  $1.65  are  being  made,  a  price 
about  15  cents  below  the  minimum 
spot  prevailing.  Growers  have 


been  asking  up  to  $45  a  ton  for 
fruit,  but  most  of  the  purchases  of 
canning  stock  seem  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop  promises  to  be  smaller 
than  a  year  ago,  that  of  Oregon 
about  the  same,  while  that  of 
Washington  will  be  about  12  per 
cent  larger,  according  to  late 
estimates. 

SALADS — Tentative  opening  prices 
on  Del  Monte  brand  fruits  for 
salad  have  been  brought  out,  as 
follows:  Buffet,  80  cents;  No.  1 
tall,  $1.35,  No.  2  tall,  $1.75;  No. 
21/4,  $2.25  and  No.  10,  $7.75.  These 
prices  are  close  to  the  lists  prevail¬ 
ing  on  spot  stocks. 

FIGS  —  Several  packers  have 
brought  out  tentative  opening 
prices  on  Kadota  figs  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  energetic  efforts  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  fine  fruit  which  is 
deserving  of  a  wider  market.  Fea¬ 
tured  brands  are  quoted  generally 
at  671/4  cents  for  buffet,  $1.10  for 
No.  1  tall,  $1.90  for  No.  21/2  and 
$6.00  for  No.  10.  Shipments  of 
new  pack  will  start  rolling  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Indepen¬ 
dent  operators  whose  brands  are 
not  so  well  known  are  offering  this 
product  at  621/2  cents  for  buffet,  85 
cents  for  No.  i  tall,  $1.60  for  No. 
21/2  and  $5.25  for  10. 

BEANS — Some  of  the  early  quo- 
ters  on  canned  green  beans  have 
booked  a  highly  satisfactory  volume 
of  business  and  are  completely  sold 
out  of  a  number  of  items.  One 
Utah  and  Northwest  operator  has 
sold  all  its  expected  pack  of  its 
featured  brand  of  Early  Garden 
whole  stringless  beans,  its  output 
of  No.  5  sieve,  cut  beans  and  all  its 
salad  cuts.  Based  on  acreage,  the 
Utah  pack  should  be  well  ahead  of 
that  of  1939,  with  Oregon  showing 
about  a  50  per  cent  gain,  Washing¬ 
ton  a  slight  increase,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  also  making  a  gain. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  have 
extended  shipment  date  on  these 
products  to  September  30,  without 
any  change  in  price.  The  peak  of 
the  packing  season  has  been  reached 
and  very  heavy  shipments  are  being 
made  to  the  mainland. 
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TOMATO  JUICE — Formal  opening 
prices  on  1940  pack  California 
tomato  juice  have  been  named  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation 
on  its  Del  Monte  brand,  as  follows : 
Buffet,  40  cents;  No.  211,  521/^ 
cents;  No.  1  tall,  6214  cents;  No.  2 
tall  ,  7214  cents;  47  ounce,  $1.55, 
and  No.  10,  $2.75. 

SALMON  —  The  Pacific  Coa.st 
canned  fish  market  has  been  quiet 
of  late  and  has  been  without  any 
changes  in  price.  From  Alaska 
comes  word  that  a  pack  of  about 
425,000  cases  of  red  salmon  was 
made  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district, 
comparing  with  an  average  pack  of 
1,553,000  cases.  The  run  has  proved 
correspondingly  light  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Some  packers  have  come 
out  with  opening  prices  of  $2.35  on 
Alaska  Reds  and  $1.45  on  pinks, 
or  the  same  as  those  prevailing  on 
spot  stocks. 

TUNA  —  In  California,  a  good 
cannery  run  on  tuna  continues  and 
stock  is  accumulating  once  more. 
Reports  seem  general  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  light  business  being 
booked. 

SARDINES  —  The  sardine  season 
opened  in  northern  California  the 
first  of  the  month,  but  no  packing 
has  been  done.  Packers  are  not 
anxious  to  get  into  operation  as  a 
better  quality  of  fish  will  be  taken 
later.  Fishermen  and  cannery 
workers  want  a  new  working  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  new  price  schedule  for 
fish  so  have  picket  lines  parading 
before  plants  which  have  not  been 
opened. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

The  First  Touch  of  War — Fresh  Water  in 
Gulf — Canneries  Shut  Down — Some  Okra 
Being  Canned  —  A  Fine  Southern  Dish 
Worthy  of  Wider  U  se — Crowder  Peas. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  8,  1940. 

THE  FIRST  TOUCH  OF  WAR — 
Whether  this  country  gets  involved 
in  actual  war  or  not,  we  are  now 
getting  our  first  slight  touch  of  its 
sacrifice,  etc.,  in  the  mobilization 
of  our  National  Guards. 


Every  year  our  National  Guard 
boys  go  to  Camp  and  it  is  looked 
upon  more  or  less  as  a  vacation  for 
them,  but  this  year,  it  is  different 
and  their  departure  brings  on  a 
feeling  of  sacrifice  both  for  the 
boys  that  go  and  the  parents, 
wives,  children  and  relatives  who 
remain  at  home.  So  it  has  a 
solemn  aspect. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some 
of  the  firms  of  our  country  have 
volunteered  to  keep  the  National 
Guard  boys  on  their  payroll,  with¬ 
out  any  loss  of  pay  during  the  time 
of  their  maneuvers,  which  is  most 
commendable  and  displays  a  high 
spirit  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
these  firms  and  their  willingness 
to  do  their  share  in  the  defense  of 
our  grand  and  glorious  Nation. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  continues 
scarce  in  this  section  and  it  is 
partly  due  to  too  much  fresh  water 
in  the  bays  and  even  in  the  Gulf 
shores. 

Fresh  water  is  found  in  the  Gulf, 
thirty  miles  off  shore  of  our  coast, 
which  is  unusual,  as  it  seldom  gets 
fresh  in  the  Gulf  and  never  over 
five  or  ten  miles  off  shore. 

This  being  the  closed  season  for 
the  catching  of  shrimp,  the  boats 
cannot  fish  in  the  bays,  and  they 
have  to  go  in  the  Gulf,  beyond  three 
miles  off  shore,  which  is  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

The  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  coast 
now  being  fresh,  there  are  a  good 
many  small  and  medium  shrimp 
mixed  in  the  Gulf,  which  forces  the 
shrimpers  to  go  as  far  out  in  the 
Gulf  as  their  trawls  will  reach  bot¬ 
tom  in  order  to  get  large  shrimp. 

The  adult,  large  shrimp  lives  in 
salt  water  only,  whereas  the  small 
and  medium  shrimp  hunt  brackish 
water  and  the  older  the  shrimp 
gets,  the  saltier  the  water  they 
require. 

Things  are  quiet  about  the  sea¬ 
food  canning  communities,  because 
packing  plants  are  shut  down  and 
are  painting  and  repairing,  getting 
ready  to  start  on  or  about  August 
25th.  The  shrimping  boats  are 
mostly  laid  up,  hauled  out,  painting 
and  repairing. 


OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  ■ 
moving  along  in  a  “skip-stop”  man-  I 
ner.  It  moves  when  the  weather  B 
is  clear  and  the  sun  shines,  but  it  B 
stops  when  it  rains  and  we  are  fl 
having  plenty  of  rain.  B 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Gulf  B 
coast  States  is  adapted  to  the  rais-  B 
ing  of  okra  and  it  is  next  to  the  B 
most  important  vegetable  pack  of  B 
the  deep  Southland,  yet  due  to  okra  fl 
never  having  been  aggressively  B 
marketed,  its  consumption  is  limit-  B 
ed  to  the  South  and  the  large  B 
Hotels  and  Restaurants  of  the  East  B 
and  North.  The  big  vegetable  can-  fl 
ners  of  the  East  and  North  also  use  fl 
a  good  deal  of  okra.  B 

Unfortunately,  the  housewives  ■ 
of  the  North  and  East  know  very  ■ 
little  or  nothing  about  okra,  hence  B 
they  seldom  serve  it.  On  the  other  B 
hand,  the  Southern  housewives  find  fl 
it  indispensable  in  preparing  fl 
gumbo,  soup  and  thickening  gravy  fl 
and  they  serve  it  on  their  table  the  fl 
year  ’round.  Okra  is  canned  cut  fl 
up,  whole  and  in  okra  and  tomato,  fl 
and  of  these  three  ways,  the  cut  fl 
okra  is  the  most  popular.  fl 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75  cents  fl 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  J 
No.  10.  Whole  Okra  is  90  cents  per  1 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  Okra  and  j 
Tomato  is  90  cents  for  No.  2;  all  ji 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  a 

CROWDER  PEAS — This  is  a  minor  1 
pack  in  this  section  and  only  a  few  i 
of  the  vegetable  canneries  pack 
them,  who  always  find  a  ready  sale 
for  a  limited  pack. 

Canned  crowder  peas  are  just  as 
delicious  and  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
tected  from  those  cooked  at  home 
and  more  of  the  housewives  in  the 
South  are  stocking  up  their  pan- 
tries  with  canned  crowder  peas 
each  year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  crowder  peas 
are  harvested  about  the  same  time 
as  the  okra,  the  canneries  find  thai 
it  works  in  very  nicely  with  the 
okra  pack  and  by  alternating,  the\ 
are  able  to  keep  their  plants  busj 
most  of  the  season. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
:f  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Eastern  Central 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V(i . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 
Large,  No.  2 . 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.621/2  .671/. 
3.25  3.50 

.571^.  .621/. 

3.00  3.25 

.  1.45 


.621/.  .70 

3.00  3.25 


.75  .76 

3.76  . 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . 

!  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

1  Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

!  Fresh  White . 

10  . 

;  Soaked . 


'Vide,  No.  2 . 

i.’o.  2V4 . 

>:o.  10  . 

!  Cut.  No.  2 . 

:.c.  21/j  . 

1-';.  10* . 

''av.cy  Cut.  No.  2 . 

■■'■o.  2V2  . 

•o.  10  . 

'  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

.  2^  . 

-.0,  10  . . 

'“cy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

0.  10  . 


Sliced,  No.  2 

10  . 

-  Diced,  No.  2.. 
i  >.  10  . 


S  AND  CARROTS 

I-  No.  2 . 

"cy  No.  2 . . . 


4.60  4.50 

.75  .76 

4.60  . 


.70  .80 

.90  1.16 


2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.30 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

1.00 

1.06 

.80 

1.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.66  2.80 
2.70  2.86 

2.56  2.70 

2.55  2.60 

2.62%  2.66 
2.40  2.60 

2.60  2.70 

2.40  2.65 

2.40  2.50 

2.25  2.40 


1.05  1.10 

4.90  6.00 

.75  .85 

3.85  4.00 

.70  .80 

3.50  3.75 

1.35  1.50 

4.85  5.00 

1.20  1.20 

3.85  4.00 


1.26 

1.55 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

6.60 

7.50 

8.00 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.76 

6.00 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.20 

4.50 

.60 

.721/2 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.86  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.  1.20 

3.60  _ 


Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  .77% 

.90 

.85 

1.02% 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2................... 

.  .75 

.85 

.80 

.87% 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

3.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

i.oo 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

5.00 

6.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 771/2 

.85 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.76 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 55 

.60 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

......  4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......... 

. 92% 

1.00 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.36 

6.26 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 77% 

.85 

.76 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.90 

4.25 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.85 

.67% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  4b . 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.00 

.76 

.95 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.76 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.72% 

.67% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


Std.  No.  2 . 55 

No.  10  .  3.25 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Sfd.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


55  .65 

!621/. 

.75 

25  3.75 

3.00 

4.00 

. 

.70  .86 

.70 

1.10 

....  2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

80  .92% 

.26  4.60 

.60  .80 

.26  4.00 

. 

1.27%  1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

►  . 

1.15 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

>  . 

1.06 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

7%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

)  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

7%  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

0  1.02% 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

7%  . 

.90 

.92% 

.97  V 

)  . 

.97%  1.00 

7%  . 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

5  . 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

5.25 

5.50 

0  4.50 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

25  . 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

5  1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

0  1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

5  . 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

0  1.06 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

7%  .90 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.50 

0  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

7%  .80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

721/i  .75 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.76 

.85 

.95 

0  4.26 

5  4.00 

70  .75 

.95 

1.00 

60  .60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

00  3.00 

65  .65 

2.60 

.66 

00  3.25 

.67%  . 

.90  . 

.65 

.86 

.70 

.92% 

3.00 

2.76  3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

.75 

.90 

.70  .80 

.75  .85 

.76 

1.00 

1.16 

3.40 

2.90  3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

•72% 

.96 

3.25 

.6214  .65 

.85  . 

2.75  2.85 

1.30 

4.25 

1.07% 

1.35 

4.35 

.85 

1.10 

— 

— 
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.SWKKT  POTATOES 
Key.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 


Eastern 
Low  Hitsh 


Central 
Low  HiKh 


West  Coast 
Low  Hii;h 


No.  3 


No.  3 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


No.  3 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 


.66 

.82% 

.70  - 
.85 

2.76 

.75 

.95 

1.07% 

.75 

1.00 

il5 

3.25 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

1.15 

.90 

1.25 

1.05 

1.25 

1.10 

1.35 

1.06  1.06 
1.36  1.36 

3.60 

.60 

.70 

.90 

.75 

1.17*4 

4.25 

.46 

.70 

.90 

4.50 

.47% 

.90 

1.15 

4.35  4.36 

.76  _ 

1.16  . 

2.85 

3.50 

2.76 

3.36  . 

.37% 

.55 

.75 

.47*4 

.60 

.90 

.42*4 

.62*4 

.85 

.65 

With  puree 
.62*4  .62% 
.75  .75 

.90  .90 

2.50 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75  2.75 

.37*4 

3.00 

.35 

2.75 

.50 

.42% 

3.00 

.40 

2.75 

.45 

3.25 

.42*4 

3.00 

3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

2.85  3.15 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 


.70 
.57  Ms 


No.  3  Cyl.. 


TURNIP  GREENS 


.75 

2.50 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 10 

No.  10  .  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 65 

No.  10  .  2.85 


3.00 

3.60 


.72  Vi 


APRICOTS 

No.  2 Vi,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice — 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . . 

No.  10,  Choice. — 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water _ 

BLUEBERRIES 


CHERRIES 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2*4 . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2*4 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . -  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 85 

No.  6  .  2.85 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 65 

46  oz .  1.60 

No.  6  . 


1.50 

7.00 

1.60 

1.50 

7.00 

1.50 

1.05 

4.75 

5.25 

1.00 

4.75 

1.05 

5.25 

.70 

1.65 


.45 

.65 

1.60 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2*4.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


. 62yi 

".'72*4 
£’75  2.‘75 


2.90  3.00 

3!26  siss 


2.20 

1.96 

1.65 

7.25 

6.25 
5.50 


2.05 

1.76 


6.76 

6.00 


1.36 

5.00 

2.25 
2.10 
1.90 
7.76 

7.25 
6.75 


1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.15 


2.15 

7.60 


2.35 

7.75 


1.25 

5.76 


1.36 

6.00 


1.30 
1.20  . 
1.10 
4.25 
4.00 
3.50 
3.40 
3.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

.  1.86 

1.86 

-  - - 

- - 

- - 

! 

1  1 

1  1 
t  t 

ees— • 

.-ee« 

No.  10  . 

...  t...st. 

ese.... 

. 

- .-r-.. 

-  1 1 1 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

2.06 

2.15 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.80 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.65 

1.75 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

7.00 

6.00 

6.50 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

4.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.40 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . . . . 

No.  211  Cyl . . . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2*4  . .  . 


Cuban 


No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

UulTet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2*4  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2., 


6.26 

4.26 

. . 

II  es 

.80 

2.06 

4.26 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

6.60 

7.60 

1.45 

1.55 

6.50 

6.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  _  .80  .80 

_  .86  _ 

.  1.27%  1.42% 

1.70  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


:S!S  r 


.96 


1.87%  .... 
2.17%  .... 


1.60 


1.66 

6.00 

1.66 

6.00 

1.80 

2.17*4 


STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 70  ...... 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  _ 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz... 
6  oz . 


10  oz.  ... 
Selects,  6 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


3.26 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  l.l6 

1.80 

2.10 

. 

— 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

1.10 

1.60 


1.2U 

1.66 


2.36 

1.90 


1.46  1.60 


2.00  2.10 

1.35  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.36 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.36 

1.26  1.40 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

V*  Oil,  Key .  3.76 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26 

*4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

*4  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..................„  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  ...... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


3.60  4.00 


1.35 

1.30 

1.15 

4.50 

4.25 

3.75 

3.90 

3.10 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Foy.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

*^>s  . 

'4  s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

*/.s  . 

%s  . 


10.00  11.00 

6.60  6.00 


4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 


6.26 

3.66 


6.60 

3.90 


Northwest  Selects 


2.40 

1.72% 

2.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


’'’OR  SALE — 2  Retorts  40  x  70  &  72,  $60  &  $70 ;  4  Steam 
Jacketed  Copper  Kettles  75  &  80  gallon  $85  each;  1  Kettle, 
tinned,  175  gallon  $125;  1  100  H.P.  Brickin  Boiler,  pump, 
injector,  gauge,  etc.  $200;  1  Steam  Hoist,  8  ft.  high  8  ft.  sweep 
$80;  1  Mt.  Gilead  Steam  Evaporator  8  H.P.  $65;  1  Langsenkamp 
Pulper  $300;  4  Boutell  Apple  Peelers  $50  each.  Everything  in 
good  serviceable  shape.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
I  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Small  used  juice  extractor  for  tomatoes.  Advise 
make,  condition  and  price.  Box  A-2449,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  superintendent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  full  line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  apple  sauce, 
butter,  vinegar,  etc.  Address  Box  B-2447,  The  Canning  Trade. 


JTp  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on’  this  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  GOST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE.  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EOUIPM6NT 


TiHiiE  IIJKncnnEiDt  Westm/nster.Jfd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


r  - - 

THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

i 

i  Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  3 let  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aeeociation, 

^  from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Where  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


—  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNMENTIONALBE 

Landlord:  How  do  you  like  the  rooms  in  this  apartment  by 
now,  folks? 

Young  Wife:  Oh,  there’s  still  a  little  something  lacking  about 
them. 

Young  Hubby:  Sweetheart!  You  shouldn’t  talk  about  such 
things  in  front  of  the  landlord. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NICE  CROPS 

“How  was  your  peach  crop  this  season?” 

“Why,  a  heavy  storm  blew  down  50  per  cent  of  it.  And  we’d 
hardly  gathered  that  when  another  wind  came  along  and  took 
down  the  remaining  50  per  cent.” 

“Hard  luck.  Could  you  do  anything  with  them?” 

“Oh,  my  wife  ate  one  and  I  ate  the  other.” 

Diner:  What  is  this,  waiter? 

Waiter:  Filet  of  sole,  sir. 

Diner:  Send  it  back  to  the  kitchen  and  ask  them  to  remove 
the  rubber  heels. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


LOOKING  INTO  THE  MATTER 

Erratic  Maiden  Lady:  I  say,  sales  person!  Is  this  the  mirror 
department? 

Clerk:  Yes,  ma’am. 

E.  M.  L.:  Well,  I’d  like  to  see  something  odd  in  a  mirror. 
Clerk:  Yes,  ma’am.  Just  take  a  look  at  this  one,  ma’am. 

“Try  one  of  these  cigars.  They’re  the  best  out.” 

“How  are  they  when  they’re  lighted.” 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Cq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IIL 


A  TRIFLING  MISTAKE 

The  taxi  driver  put  on  his  brake  suddenly,  and  came  to  a  halt. 
“What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  man  in  the  back  seat. 

“I  heard  the  young  lady  say  ‘stop!’  ” 


The  Smiths  are  on  the  balcony  and  can  hear  what  a  young 
couple  are  saying  in  the  garden  below. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I  think  he  wants  to  propose.  We  ought  not  to 
listen.  Whistle  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith:  Why  should  I?  Nobody  whistled  to  warn  me. 


HE  HADN’T  THE  HEART 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“And  what,”  she  asked,  “should  a  little  boy  say  to  the  lady 
who  has  given  him  a  penny  for  carrying  her  bundles?” 

“I’d  hate  to  tell  you,”  he  replied. 


“What  sort  of  toothbrush  do  you  want?” 

“Lemme  have  a  big  one — there’s  thirty  men  in  our  fraternity.” 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Lady  Shopper:  I  want  some  grapes  for  my  sick  husband.  Do 
you  know  if  any  poison  has  been  sprayed  on  these  you  have? 
Grocer:  No  ma’am,  you’ll  have  to  get  that  at  the  druggists. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cxjnn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Instructor:  You  say  in  this  paper  that  you  know  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  What  is  it? 
Student:  Stew. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  C^.,  New  York  City 


Interviewer:  What  have  you  to  say  about  anonymous  letters? 
Professor:  They’re  stupid!  I  read  them  but  I  never  answer 
them. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Frtods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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YOU’RE  in  a  race  too . .  with  on¬ 

essentials  to  help  toward  uni¬ 

coming  crops  and  quick  spoilage. 

formly  perfect  packs  day  in  and 

Can  you  come  in  ahead  straight 

out.  ★  "NATIONAL”  Can  Service 

thru  the  season? It  takes  capable 

faces  each  season’s  starting 

hands,  clear  heads  and  motive 

signal . .  manned  by  a  competent 

power  to  drive  an  outboard  to  the 

laboratory  staff  . .  surrounded  by 

finish  FIRST,  ir  To  Canners, 

mechanical  experts  .  .  powered 

"NATIONAL”  brings  these  same 

by  Can-making  experience. 

1  ''NATIONAL"  AHEAD  FINISH! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

,  SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SalMOHicM  and  Plant*  a  KEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 

